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Riding past the Salem Church along the Orange Plank Roa 
towards the historic town of Fredericksburg Virginia, = 
General Robert E. Lee felt the gathering of a storm. Reports _ 
from his scouts indicated that the Federal Army was massing _ 
across the Rappahannock River for another advance. As a 
northern front was soon to blow rain and then snow across 

the countryside, it was the job of General Lee commanding 
the Army of Northern Virginia, to somehow stop the new 
threat from the Federal Army. 


General Robert E. Lee was up to the task. He was born the 
son of a Revolutionary War hero, General “Light Horse 
Harry” Lee, who was one of George Washington’s cavalry 
commanders. Robert had been raised by his mother to 
revere and pattern his life after General Washington. He 
graduated at the top of his West Point class and 
distinguished himself in battle during the Mexican War. He 
had already successfully led his army in the Seven Days’ 
Campaign, the Second Battle of Manassas, and the Battle of 
Sharpsburg. 


As his mentor George Washington had led his country in a 
revolution for independence, General Lee believed it was his 
responsibility to do the same. General Washington wore 
three stars on his uniform signifying his rank, as did General 
Lee. Lee’s horse Traveller was named for one of 
Washington’s favorite mounts. It was said that Lee even 
packed one of General Washington’s swords in his personal 
baggage for inspiration. As Washington seemed to have 
been protected during battle, receiving bullet holes in his 
uniform on a number of occasions, General Lee too never 
received a serious wound. On a personal reconnaissance to 
the front in the Second Battle of Manassas he returned with 
the mark of a Northern sharpshooter’s bullet on his face. 
Most of his generals would either be seriously wounded or 
killed in the war. 


It was now the plan of the Federal Army to mass 120,000 
troops at Fredericksburg and overwhelm the Southern Army. 
But countering with 75,000 men, General Lee held the high 
ground. The audacity and brilliance of the commander of 
the southern revolution and his soldiers was about to be 
demonstrated. The battle of Fredericksburg would be 

~ General Robert E. Lee’s and the Army of Northern Virginia’s 
greatest victory. 
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General Robert E. Lee near Salem Church 


Orange Plank Road, Virginia - November 20, 1862 
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NEVER FOR WANT OF POWDER 
The Confederate Powder Works in 

Augusta, Georgia 

C.L. Bragg, Charles D. Ross, Gordon A. 
Blaker, Stephanie A.T. Jacobe, and 
Theodore P. Savas 

“The Confederacy built an impressive manufacturing 
economy geared to waging war—including a massive 
powder works at Augusta, Georgia, that produced 
high-quality powder under the able direction of 
George Washington Rains. This beautifully illustrated 
volume provides by far the best examination to date 
of the Augusta works. Never for Want of Powder merits 
the attention of anyone interested in the intersection 
between war-making and industrial production dur- 
ing our nation’s first great modern conflict.” 

—Gary W. Gallagher 

344 pp., 74 color and 50 b&w illus., cloth 
978-|-57003-657-6, $44.95 


At bookstores or from 


aY/THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA PRESS 


800.768.2500 * www.sc.edu/uscpress 
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IN THE SHADOW OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 
Passmore Williamson and 
the Rescue of Jane Johnson 
Nat Brandt with 

Yanna Kroyt Brandt 

“In the Shadow of the Civil War 
is an exciting narrative of a 
conflict between slavery and 
freedom that had national con- 
sequences beyond the streets 
and courts of Philadelphia 
where it took place.” 

—James M. McPherson 

224 pp., 9 illus., cloth 
978-|-57003-687-3, $29.95 


NAT BRANDT 


with Yonno Kroyt Brandt 


YEARNING TO 
BREATHE FREE 
Robert Smalls of South 
Carolina and His Families 


Andrew Billingsley 
Foreword by 

U.S. Congressman 

James E. Clyburn 

“Andrew Billingsley admirably 
combines an impressive com- 
mand of the sociology of black 
families with a keen under- 
standing of southern religious = ye 
practices and Reconstruction Px 
politics in this original and 
richly documented biography of 
the audacious Civil War hero 
and visionary South Carolina 
statesman, Robert Smalls.” 
—Darlene Clark Hine 

304 pp., 45 illus., cloth 
978-|-57003-686-6, $34.95 
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WADE HAMPTON III 
Robert K.Ackerman hes 

“In this carefully researched . + 
and expertly crafted account, , 
Robert K.Ackerman covers his 
subject's ambitious military and 
political careers and gives us 
Hampton not as an icon but as 
a dynamic and flawed human 
being at the center of a world 
being torn asunder.” 

— Lacy K. Ford, Jr. 

392 pp., 16 illus., cloth 
978-1-57003-667-5, $39.95 


ADE HAMPTON II! 


ANTIETAM 
THE LARGEST ANTIETAM SEMINAR EVER! 
JULY 25 - 29, 2007 


Courtesy National Park Service 


Featuring: Ed Bearss, Harold Nelson, Dennis Frye, David Martin, Perry Jamieson, John Michael 
Priest, Ethan Rafuse, Tom Clemens, and many others. Includes battlefield bus tours, hikes, “Antietam 
Off the Beaten Path” tour, candlelight tour of historic farmsteads, and Preservation Auction. Held at 
the Plaza Hotel, Hagerstown, MD. 


HIDDEN GETTYSBURG 
OCTOBER 19 - 21, 2007 

Tour with Ed Bearss and others. Journey to sites not 
seen on standard tours of the battlefield. Features a 
strip to the historic Lutheran Seminary. Held at Quality 
Inn, Chambersburg, PA. 


Library of Congress 
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Contact Information: 


The Greater Chambersburg Chamber of Commerce Ry FT * 

100 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, PA 17201 ra Co ‘eye * 

717-264-7101 © chaden@chambersburg.org % if 
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Remember, when you support Chambersburg Civil War Seminars, 
you support battlefield preservation. More than $100,000.00 raised to date! 


Check Us Out Online: www.chambersburgcivilwarseminars.org 
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Map detail from Geographical roots of Disunion. 
(“The Tortuous Path Toward Secession,” page 16.) 


Slaves cook for Confederate soldiers. 
(“Black Confederates,” page 40.) 


USS Cairo 
(“Hallowed Ships,;’page 56.) 
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One of the things I really want North & South to be is a vehicle 
for the resolution of at least one or two of the controversies arising 
out of the Civil War. That’s a big order, given that historical data are 
generally susceptible to multiple interpretations. Nevertheless, I 
make bold to claim that Bruce Levine's article in this issue on black 
Confederates settles, beyond any shadow of doubt in the mind of any 
rational person, the question whether there were substantial numbers 
of blacks enlisted in the Confederate army. And the answer is no, there 
were not. A handful, certainly, but no more. 

Consider the irrefutable evidence. Jefferson Davis was unaware of 
the existence of any black Confederate troops. Joe Johnston and Patrick 
Cleburne and Robert E. Lee did not know of their existence. Confederate 
secretary of war James Seddon was wholly ignorant of them, as were 
General Ewell, his aide Major Campbell Brown, thousands of rank and file 
Confederates, and the entire Confederate Congress. To continue to believe 
in the existence of thousands or tens of thousands of black Confederate 
troops, then, you have also to believe that the Confederate leadership 
remained in complete ignorance of their existence! Surely... ..surely. ...no-one 
in his (or her) right mind can believe this. Not in the face of the evidence set 
out so clearly in Bruce’s recent book, and now made available (in brief) to 
a far wider audience in North & South. Not in the face of the unequivocal 
statements on the subject by Davis, Seddon, Campbell Brown, et al. 

If there is anyone out there who still believes in legions of black 
Confederates, I invite them to write in, spelling out their grounds 
for that belief, and their grounds for dismissing the statements of 
Confederate leaders to the contrary. 

What other controversies might we hope to see settled in future 
issues? Well, “What caused the Civil War?” won't be one of them! 
Certainly much light can be, and has been, shed on the subject, and 
a pet project of mine that I hope will one day see light in these pages 
is a statistical analysis of the column inches devoted in Southern 
newspapers to such topics as slavery and the tariff in the period 
leading up to the Civil War. But the question is a complex one, and 
will always be open to nuanced and varied answers. Bill Freehling’s 
invocation of the hamburger to illustrate the intertwined causality of 
the war (see page 27) is a delightful contribution to the debate. 

One controversy that I do think may be susceptible to resolution 
is that concerning the treatment of POWs. The pages of North & South 
have seen diametrically opposed conclusions derived from a common 
body of evidence on this subject, and I plan to bring the protagonists 
together in the form of a discussion article to see if we can clear away 
some of the confusion and, as a first step, at least understand why such 
diverse conclusions have been drawn—that the appalling conditions 
in the camps were, on the one hand, the result of ill-preparedness, 
ignorance, and incompetence, or on the other hand of deliberate, 
diabolical, neglect. 

Perhaps we can stimulate some additional in-depth research on 
the subject (anyone out there looking for a great Ph.D. project?), with 
follow-up books, and a conference. Maybe five years from now we can 
be a whole lot nearer to understanding how the POWs were treated, and 
more particularly why. And once again, statistical analysis can play its 
part. How, for example, did death-rates in contemporary civilian prisons 
and hospitals compare to those of the camps? 


‘til next time.... Z 
———————— 


CUTTING EDGE 

Welcome back, Keith. I look forward 
to a renewal of your challenging editorials, 
and the exciting air you always generated as 
editor. 


—Mike Davies, Philadelphia, PA 


Yes! I read George Burkhardt’s article on 
black flag warfare (North & South, vol.10, 
#1) and thought—North & South is back 
on form: cutting edge and not afraid of 
controversy. Welcome back Mr. Editor, full 
speed ahead and damn the torpedoes! 

—James Weil, Austin, TX 


I can’t remember the last time an article 
in a Civil War magazine hit me squarely 
between the eyes quite like the one in the 
current issue of North & South entitled “No 
Quarter!” by George Burkhardt. 

—Jim Roberts, Long Beach, CA 


Ed. Thanks to all those who sent “welcome 
back” messages; I will try not to disappoint. 
From the correspondence received it is 
obvious that George Burkhardt’s article was 
a hit with most readers (though not with all 
—see below). Actually this article was the 
result of my very first decision upon resuming 
the editorship. I looked over the line up for 
volume 10, #1, and felt that while there 
were certainly some good articles, there was 
nothing, so to speak, to set the pages on fire. 
Having just read an advanced copy of George 
Burkhardt’s book, I called him and 
commissioned an article. It was all very 
rushed, and we had to delay the magazine 
by a week, but I felt it was worth it. In order 
to create the necessary space I had to bump 
one article to this issue, and cut the “banjo 
weekend” piece from the proposed six pages 
to two (it was engagingly written, but as the 
author was the first to admit, it wasn’t exactly 
history). 

As I mentioned in last issue’s editorial, I 
then commissioned forty new articles, many of 
which I hope will generate a similar response 
to George’s. At the same time I scrapped a 
good many, some of which had been accepted, 


Crossfire 


that I felt were not up to snuff (in most cases 
because they were, in my judgment, peripheral 
to the interests of the readers). Of course, it 
is not possible to please all of the people all 
of the time, as the following correspondence 
demonstrates... 


BIGOTED 

If there is anything more pitiable and 
deluded than a South-Will-Rise-Again 
shouting neo-Confederate, it is a dead-horse 
beating Yankee, who still thinks he needs 
to beat down Southerners 145 years after 
the war ended. I refer, of course, to George 
S. Burkhardt and his piece entitled “No 
Quarter! Black Flag Warfare 1863-1865” in 
your May 2007 issue (vol. 10,#1). 

One may as well have a card-carrying 
member of the KKK write an “objective” 
piece on the subject, because Burkhardt is 
just as clearly a bigot, who obviously has 
a strong disdain for all Southerners and 
Southern culture in general. Burkhardt will 
no doubt post an italicized response to this 
letter, and attempt to justify and rationalize 
his reprehensible views, but his bigotry 
speaks for itself in these examples: 

“_..the white South was a homogeneous 
society. People shared a common culture 
that included...a lively penchant for 
violence...” (page 13) 

“Notable was the propensity for physical 
violence...” (page 13) 

“While it made no sense to kill captives 
and thus invite severe retaliation from 
the numerically superior Yankee forces, 
Southerners always swayed to their own 
cultural drumbeat.” (page 23) 

I could go on, but my point is obvious. 
Furthermore, all these statements are eerily 
similar to the cultural stereotypes applied 
to Irish immigrants in America by the white 
Anglo-Saxon majority in the 19" century, 
which is where Mr. Burkhardt’s mindset 
seems to be firmly entrenched. 

North & South is generally the most 
intellectually advanced of the major Civil 
War publications, and should be expected 
to adhere to higher editorial standards. 
Pieces ought at least to be written from 
a perspective more in keeping with 21* 
century scholarship than 19" century 
bigotry and stereotypes. Gentlemen, you are 
capable of doing better. 

Lest anyone think that I have any 
particular partisan axe to grind here: as 
a native of the West Coast, I am a proud 
descendant of Union XV Corps veterans 
who marched through Georgia and the 
Carolinas under Sherman, and of both 
Trans-Mississippi and ANV veterans on the 
Southern side. 


As Iam a member of both the SUV and 
the SCV, I cheerfully offer Mr. Burkhardt 
permission to call me an “S.O.B.”—for I 
am truly a proud “Son of Both.” I will not 
use such an acronym for Mr. Burkhardt, 
because it would imply something much 
less polite. 

[Alas, the vagaries of the NeS computer 
lost the name of this correspondent; should 
he let us know his identity we will note it in 
this column next issue.] 


George Burkhardt responds: 

If I am a bigot to assert that a penchant 
for violence existed in the South, then I am 
in good company. Brigadier General Basil 
Duke, CSA, a loyal Southerner said just 
that, as quoted in my article. So did Arthur 
J. Fremantle a fairly objective English army 
officer who toured the wartime South and 
reported that “people are naturally careful 
in what they say when a bullet may be the 
probable reply.”(The Fremantle Diary, 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1954, p.102). Most 
emphatic was the Confederate sailor who 
returned from a long voyage to see two 
men shoot it out on the dock, whereupon 
he joyfully exclaimed, “My own, my native 
land! Now I am sure that I am home again!” 
(James M. Morgan, Recollections of a Rebel 
Reefer, London: Constable & Co., 1918, 
p.192) 

Recent scholarship on the prevalence of 
violence in Southern society includes such 
works as Dickson D. Bruce, Jr., Violence and 
Culture in the Antebellum South (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1979), Hamilton 
Cochran, Noted American Duels and Hostile 
Encounters (Philadelphia: Chilton, 1963), 
John Hope Franklin, The Militant South, 
1800-1861 (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956), and Richard E, Nisbett and Dov 
Cohen, Culture of Honor: The Psychology 
of Violence in the South (Boulder, Colorado: 
Westview Press, 19996). 


WHITE CASUALTIES 

Ed. Most comments on the magazine are 
received via email or U.S. mail, but some 
come via telephone, and such was the case 
the other day when I took a call from an 
individual in North Carolina who complained 
that Barnet Schecter’s article “The New York 
Draft Riots: The Black Experience” (North & 
South, vol.10, #1) did not catalog the white 
deaths resulting from the government turning 
cannon on the rioters, and from “Lincoln’s 
wish to keep the war going.” He insisted that 
there were a thousand whites killed by the 
artillery. I strongly doubted this, but said I 
would ask the author to spell out the numbers. 
To do so Barnet submitted the following 
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extract from his book, The Devil’s Own 
Work: The Civil War Draft Riots and the 
Fight to Reconstruct America (pp. 251-252): 

Once the police turned to the military 
for help in New York City, blank cartridges 
had proved counterproductive and put 
the soldiers in danger. However, while 
Protestant Republicans urged a shoot- 
first-and-ask-questions-later approach 
to the largely Irish Catholic mobs, more 
effective methods of crowd control that 
reduced casualties were already being used 
successfully in England. By deploying 
officers mounted on horseback to dominate 
and corral large groups of rioters, the police 
might well have controlled the disturbances 
in the early stages, instead of stoking the 
fury of the mobs with direct attacks. 

In the absence of cavalry, the police 
had to rely on their locust-wood clubs, 
the military used live ammunition, and 
the draft riots in New York City became 
the deadliest in American history. Official 
documents confirm 105 deaths directly 
attributable to the riots, a figure that 
includes six soldiers and three policemen. 
The toll rises to 119 if deaths from wounds, 
falls, and the collapse of charred buildings 
shortly after the riots are included. These 
conservative, documented figures are two to 
four times the number of confirmed deaths 
in other major American riots, and the true 
toll, suggested by contemporary accounts, 
was almost certainly much higher. 

Documents record that eighteen blacks 
were lynched, five drowned in the rivers, and 
seventy were reported missing. However, a 
week after the riots, the Christian Recorder, 
the official newspaper of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, published in 
Philadelphia, contained an estimate that 
“175 persons of color lost their lives.” Black 
clergyman Charles Ray, who visited New 
York’s black refugees to assess their damage 
claims, wrote that “It is a wonder, exposed 
and hunted as they were, that more lives 
were not taken.” 

While a few contemporary estimates 
claimed as many as 1,200 deaths, those 
that put the toll at 500 were probably more 
accurate. Since most of the dead were 
the rioters themselves, not their intended 
victims, the estimate of 1,200 may have 
stemmed in part from an exaggeration 
of the number of active participants in 
the mobs. While there may have been 
fifty thousand people filling the length of 
Third Avenue on the morning of July 13th, 
as Headley calculated, the vast majority 
were spectators. A few roving bands, each 
consisting of several thousand people, 
terrorized the city throughout the week. 
However, each band typically had a core 
of 100-300 leaders that took the brunt of 
the clubbing from the police and absorbed 
the volleys of gunfire from the military. 


Most of the gangs or mobs were far smaller, 
numbering between twenty and fifty people. 

Thus the targets for the police and 
military were far fewer than many imagined, 
and most of the gunfire came from 
notoriously inaccurate muskets, aimed in 
the general direction of the mobs, and far 
less from rifles, possessed by only the best- 
equipped regiments. Even when artillery 
was brought in, the number of dead did 
not soar. After Captain Putnam’s fiercest 
clash with the mobs, on Thursday night, he 
reported thirteen rioters killed and twenty- 
four wounded. 

While one account of the fire in the 
Second Avenue Armory claimed that “more 
than fifty baskets and barrels of human 
bones were carted from the ruins and buried 
in Potter’s Field,” a more likely version had 
thirteen rioters killed at the armory, ten 
of them in the fire. The most exaggerated 
figures also reflected the political agendas of 
those who calculated them. The Republicans 
wanted to bring in federal troops, while 
the Democrats quoted high figures to show 
the excessive force and brutality wielded 
against their constituents by their political 
opponents. 

Nonetheless, the official count of 105 
is almost certainly low, given that a mere 
handful of the skirmishes between the 
rioters and the military resulted in at least 
that many deaths, according to the reports 
of participants. The true death toll probably 
lies somewhere between the documented 
figure and the sober contemporary estimate 
of five hundred. 

Official reports showed seventy-three 
soldiers injured in the riots, along with 
105 policemen. While 128 civilians were 
recorded as injured, the true number 
was much larger. Only the more severely 
wounded went to hospitals, where they 
entered the official record, while many 
others were treated by doctors and 
pharmacists. Thousands of blacks—-many 
with untreated injuries—went into hiding 
or fled the city altogether. 


MARYLAND 
I read with great interest Eric 
Wittenberg’s article on the Battle of Tom’s 
Brook (North & South, vol.10, #1). In the 
notes he cites Personal Reminiscences of a 
Maryland Soldier in the War Between the 
States by George Booth six times. If Mr. 
Wittenberg had ever read the book he would 
know that Captain Booth was not a member 
of the 2nd Maryland Cavalry. In 1861 Booth 
was commissioned a First Lieutenant in 
the Ist Maryland Infantry. That regiment 
was disbanded in August 1862. Booth then 
chose to ride with the 1st Maryland Cavalry, 
and later was promoted to captain. 
—Nick Stillwell, Great Mills, MD 
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Eric Wittenberg responds: 

Thank you for pointing out the error. 
I have read the book, but made an error in 
attributing his service to the wrong unit. As 
much as we hate to admit it, we all make 
mistakes from time to time, and you’ve called 
me on this one. I will do my best to be more 
careful from now on when dealing with the 
Maryland Confederate units. 


SOUTHERNERS MURDERED 
In your Crossfire column (North & 
South, vol.10, #1) you asked author Michael 
Bradley whether he might come up with 
another article on the murder of Southern 
civilians by U.S. forces. I very much doubt 
such atrocities were widespread, but I'd be 
interested to see what evidence he can come 
up with. 
—D. Seibert, Seattle, WA 


Ed. Mike’s is one of the new articles P've 
commissioned. Here is the outline he sent me: 

The article will utilize official records, 
contemporary letters, and diaries to show 
that the United States army targeted for 
death Southern civilians who were not 
proven to be guilty of any violation of 
existing laws, military or civilian. This 
policy began at a low level of authority but 
became accepted by officers of higher rank 
and had the implicit approval of the Lincoln 
administration. 

The focus of the article will be the 
existence of a war of vengeance directed 
against the South, a practice which existed 
from the very beginning of the conflict and 
which grew more intense as the war went 
on. This war of vengeance involved residents 
of the area who held differing political views 
and who organized themselves into groups, 
both formal and informal, to carry on the 
conflict. Since much of the area discussed 
was under occupation by the United States 
army for much of the time the pro-Union 
local forces had the approval and support of 
the U. S. government and these groups were 
aided by the government. 

Consideration will be given to the 
legitimacy of partisan or guerrilla resistance 
to the United States occupying forces and 
whether or not the killing of participants in 
a guerrilla movement was legitimate. The 
area to be included in the research for the 
article will be North Alabama, Middle and 
West Tennessee, and Middle and Western 
Kentucky. 


FINAL WORD 

In response to your letters, authors and I 
have taken up a lot of space in the issue’s 
Crossfire. But I don’t want that to be a 
regular thing. Please keep those letters coming 
—they should be sent to me via email at 
northandsouth@netpte.net, or by US mail to 
the address on page 6. 


S&S RE Atte El Mee 


June 24 ¢ GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE LAST SWORD OF 

THE “SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY,” 
FROM THE THARPE COLLECTION 
OF MILITARY HISTORY 

Estimate: $400,000 to $600,000 


WARR 


HERITAGE AUCTION GALLERIES 
PRESENTS 


The Last Confederate Sword - Presented to 
Confederate Major General William Mahone 
by the Citizens of Petersburg, Virginia. 


Confederate Major General William Mahone 
was one of only three Confederate Division 
Commanders still alive at Appomattox when 
Lee surrendered. Two weeks earlier, the grateful 
citizens of Petersburg, Virginia had presented 
him with this magnificent example of the 
swordmaker’s art. Crafted by Boyle and Gamble 
of Richmond, Virginia, this is, without peer, one 
of the finest Confederate swords in existence. 


The sword is accompanied by all of Gen. 
Mahone’s personal effects, including the 

sash and gold Virginia officer's belt set also 
presented to him during the last days of the 
Civil War by the citizens of Petersburg, his 
personal and military effects, such as the 
gold watch made by Mitchell & Tyler, also 

of Richmond, his Brooks Bros. officers boots 
and his military field glasses. Also included 

is a collection of Military Institute manuals 
signed by Mahone while he was a VMI cadet, 
engineering manuals signed by him while he 
served as Chief Engineer of the Petersburg 
Railroad and slave documents signed by 
him, as well as all of his family photographs, 
including an unpublished 1/4 plate Ambrotype 
of him in his Confederate General’s uniform. 


This is one of the last great holdings of a leading 
Confederate General still in private hands, 

all to be offered at auction on June 24, 2007 

in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Our December 
2006 auction of Civil War memorabilia, held in 
Nashville, Tennessee, shattered many records 
across the board, and this event promises to be 
no less exciting! 


Please visit HA.com for more information 

about this auction, to see enlargeable, full-color 
images of each lot, read our complete and 
informative catalog descriptions, and even 
place your bids online from the comfort and 
convenience of your home or office. 


To receive a complimentary copy of this 
catalog, register online at 
HA.com/NSCW6314 or call 866.835.3243 
and mention reference #NSCW6314. 


Annual Sales Exceeding $500 Million « Over 275,000 Registered Online Bidder-Members 
nr reeevakée at HERITAGE > 


3500 Maple Ave, 17th Floor « Dallas, Texas 75219 © 214-528-3500 e 800-872-6467 ext.182 ¢ HA.com Auction 


Auctioneer: John Petty, TX license #00013740 This auction is subject to a 19.5% buyer's premium 


6314 The World's Largest Collectibles Auctioneer 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Union Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton appears to have had some 
difficulties pronouncing the name 
of Brigadier General Alexander 
Schimmelfennig, for on one 
occasion while in conversation with 
Lincoln he was heard to refer to 
the man as “Schimmel-what’s-his- 
name.” 

Following U.S. Grant’s capture of 
Ft. Donelson on February 16, 1862, 
Major General Henry Halleck re- 
portedly ordered champagne dis- 


tributed by his headquarters, saying | 


“I shall suspect the loyalty of any 
male resident of St. Louis who can 
be found sober enough to walk or 
speak within the next half hour.” 

On April 22, 1861, the Charleston 
Mercury reported that General-in- 
Chief Winfield Scott had resigned 
from the U.S. Army to offer his 
services to his native Virginia, news 
that was repeated with great enthu- 


siasm throughout the South, but 


which was completely false. 
> Although tales of fantastic profits 
circulated widely, the average suc- 


\ irgin 1. betore joining ti 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


cessful blockade runner apparently | SHORT ROUNDS 


made “only” about 40 percent profit | 
on its owner’s investment per voy- 
age, though the crews often reaped 
enormous sums for hazardous duty. 

> To be close to her husband, in 
late-1862, Mrs. Julia Grant moved 
to Oxford, Mississippi, whereupon a 
number of the local ladies gathered 
in front of her porch and serenaded 
her with rebel songs and slogans. 

> On November 10, 1860, four days 
after the election that made Lincoln 
president-elect—and more than 
a month before it voted for seces- 
sion—the South Carolina legisla- 
ture authorized the raising of ten 
thousand troops for “state defense.” 

> Upon being audited in late 1863, 
Major Alfred M. Barbour, Chief 
Quartermaster to Confederate Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston in Virginia 
in 1862 and in theWest into 1863, 
was found to have “shortages” in 
his account amounting to “at least 
$854,971.” 

> During the first weeks of his ad- 
ministration, Lincoln was guarded 
by a body of “gentlemen volunteers” 
organized by Major David Hunter 
who had accompanied him from II- 
linois to Washington. 
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Wagons for the Fight 

In the autumn of 1862, the Army of 
the Potomac had about 120,000 troops 
present for duty, out of something over 
130,000 on its rolls if one includes men 
in hospitals or the stockade and those 
on leave or detached duty. It also had 
an officially attested 3,798 wagons, or 
roughly one wagon for every thirty- 
two men. Although the Army of 


_ Northern Virginia is generally thought 
| of as traveling light, it was actually 


about as burdened with transport 
wagons as the Army of the Potomac. 
During that same autumn the Army of 
Northern Virginia had about 90,000 
troops on paper, and some 2,500 
wagons, or about one for every thirty- 
six men, only marginally better than its 
perennial opponent. 

Officially, at the start of the war a 
U.S. infantry regiment at full strength 
(about 1,100 officers and enlisted men) 
was assigned one six mule wagon per 
company, plus an additional wagon 
for regimental HQ, for a total of eleven 


__ wagons, or roughly one for every one 


hundred soldiers. This was also more 
or less the Confederate guidelines 
for regimental transport. Naturally, 
in both armies higher formations 


| included additional wagons which 


were needed for a variety of purposes. 
Ammunition supply required quite 
a number of wagons. In the three 
days of Gettysburg, for example, the 
two armies together seem to have 
fired off something like 566 tons of 
ammunition of all types. Now some 
of that would have been carried in 
soldier’s ammunition pouches and on 
the limbers of the artillery. Still, some 
hundreds of additional standard six- 
mule 1% ton capacity wagons would 
have been needed to haul the reserve 
ammunition. Then there was the 
need for rations, which took up a lot 
of transport; on paper a single 12 ton 
wagon could haul a full regiment's 
daily ration supply, so an army of fifty 


| thousand men planning to make a five 
| day movement would have required 


“If I should not return, do the best you can for our children. Teach them to love their country 
& not to forget that their father gave his life for his country that they among others might 
enjoy the blessing of liberty of law & order & good government.” 
— Col. DeWitt Clinton Loudon, 70th Ohio Volunteers, May 15, 1862. 


This Edwin 


a typical six-mule 


250 wagons just to feed the troops. 
Then one needed headquarters wagons 
at several levels, plus transport for 
surgeons, engineering supplies, farriers’ 
wagons equipped with portable forges 
and spare horseshoes, and so forth 
(by the way, these figures exclude field 
ambulances, smaller wagons used 
to move wounded personnel, which 
numbered about fifty for each Union 
army corps). So the numbers could 
grow rapidly. Particularly since some 
regiments, and some officers, liked 
to bring a little extra into the field; 
many senior officers in both armies 
had rather luxurious headquarters 
wagons, fitted out with all the latest 
conveniences. And then one needed 
more wagons to haul fodder for the 
horses and mules, including those 
hauling the wagons hauling the fodder. 
And so it went. 

Now all those wagons not only 
hampered the movement of the armies 
—the Romans didn’t call the supply 
train the impedimenta for nothing 
—they also tied up personnel and 
animals who might be better employed 
elsewhere. Although strictly speaking a 
single wagon needed only one driver, in 
practice even relatively modest wagon 
trains usually averaged something 
like three men per wagon, including 
escorts. So curbing the number of 
wagons could also, in the words of a 
later war “free a man to fight)’ as well 
as free some mules or horses to haul 
artillery (or, by eliminating the animals 
entirely, reduce the need for additional 
transport to haul fodder). 

Efforts were made to curb the 
number of wagons. On August 21, 


1863, the U.S. Army tried to reduce the 
number of wagons accompanying the 
troops. Based on a recommendation by 
Quartermaster General Rufus Ingalls, a 
new regulation was issued mandating 
just twenty wagons per thousand men, 
one for every fifty soldiers. 
Recommended Wagon Allocations per 
Thousand Troops 
August 21, 1863 


Baggage 

Medical supplies 

Ordnance and ammunition 
Subsistence & quartermaster supplies 


Nun o 


This would have meant that the 


Army of the Potomac, then numbering 
about 115,000 troops, would have had 
about 2,500 supply wagons, at a time 
when its transport ran to over 4,500 
wagons, not to mention some hundreds 
of field ambulances. 

Needless to say, in practice, the 
problem was never resolved, though 
the Union's Western armies generally 
managed with less transport than the 
Eastern ones, and the Confederacy’s 
armies grew accustomed to fewer and 
fewer wagons as the South’s resources 
grew slimmer. 


Oshkosh Water 

The 21st Wisconsin Infantry was 
organized in July and August of 1862 
under Lincoln’s call for an additional 
three hundred thousand volunteers. 
Recruited from the east central part of 
the state, the regiment was mustered 
into federal service for three years 
at Fort Bragg, near Oshkosh, on 
September 5, 1862. Six days later it 
prepared to leave for Cincinnati. 

The regiment’s departure 
naturally was an occasion for military 
ceremonial and civic rejoicing. The 
people of Oshkosh went out of their 


way to provide an excellent repast for | 


their boys. Of this feast, Sergeant John 
Henry Otto, a German immigrant who 
had served as an officer in the Prussian 
Army during the First Schleswig- 
Holstein War (1848-1849), later wrote, 
“The tables actually groaned under 
the weight of costly, inviting cooking 
luxuries.” Nor did an untimely rain 
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dampen the festivities more than 
briefly. 

Naturally there was a band, and a 
review in full dress. And orations by | 
local political and civic prominenti, 
as well as a speech by eighty-year old 
veteran Major Ryan Mensha, who, 
wearing his War of 1812 uniform, filled 
the boys in on what to expect in the 
field and other details of military life. 

Late on the afternoon of the 11th, 
the regiment marched to the local 
railroad station accompanied by a 
considerable crowd of well-wishers. 
As the band played patriotic airs, the 
troops boarded the train and were soon 
steaming off to meet the elephant, the 
more nervous among the men perhaps 
finding comfort in a little departing 
gift that the townsfolk had provided 
by the canteen full, “Oshkosh Water” 
—a liquid “of a remarkable stronger 
quality” than ordinary H,O—which 
helped allay their tension. 

The 21st Wisconsin had a hard 
war, but it served honorably and well, 
going into action for the first time 
at Perryville, less than a month after 
mustering into federal service. It 
went on to fight at Stone’s River, in the | 
Tullahoma Campaign, at Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga, and Missionary Ridge, in 
the Atlanta Campaign, the March to the 
Sea, and the Carolina Campaign. Its 
war ended with the surrender of Joseph 
E. Johnson and the Confederate Army 
of Tennessee, after which the regiment 
went on to take part in the Grand 
Review before being mustered out and 
discharged in June of 1865. 

In the course of the war, the 21st 
lost 122 men in action and another 183 
from disease and accidents. 


Further Reading: Those interested in 
the adventures of the 21st Wisconsin 
—“Oshkosh Water” and all—might do 
well to have a look at Memoirs of a Dutch | 
Mudsill: The “War Memoirs” of John Henry 
Otto, Captain, Company D, 21st Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, edited by David Gould 
and James B. Kennedy (Kent, Oh.: Kent 
State University Press, 2004). 
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| Refused Captain Scott to the Last. 

During the later years of the 
Jefferson Administration, one of the 
bright lights of Richmond society 
was Miss Maria De Hart Mayo. Not 
only was she attractive and charming, 
but she was also quite talented, an 
accomplished musician, singer, and 
linguist, with a penchant for light verse. 
And she was the daughter of John 
Mayo of Richmond, scion of an old 
Virginia family with vast holdings in 
that state and in New Jersey, with ties of 
blood to many other notable families, 
such as the Randolphs, the Cabells, and 
the Taliaferros. This made Miss Mayo.a 
very attractive catch. Naturally, she had 
many suitors; tradition has it that she 
received fifty—by some accounts one 
hundred—offers of marriage before 
taking the plunge. 

Among the disappointed suitors 
was a young lawyer named Winfield 
Scott, who popped the question in 
1807. Alas for the young man’s ego, 
Miss Mayo, then in her teens, turned 
him down, perhaps partially because 
her father took a dim view of the 
thought of his daughter marrying 
someone of no family and no fortune. 
Surprisingly, in 1808, having become 
a captain in the Regular Army, Scott 
tried again. But Miss Mayo turned him 
down again. Undeterred, Scott tried yet 
again in 1812, having been promoted to 
lieutenant colonel. And he was turned 
down yet again. 

Now after three rejections in five 
years, any ordinary person would have 
gotten the message. Not Scott, however, 
despite having accounted for 6 percent 


General Winfield Scott 


—or perhaps only 3 percent—of Miss 
Mayo’s rejections. Displaying some of 
the tenacity that would win him fame 
on many a battlefield, Scott persisted in 
carrying a torch for the beauteous Miss 
Mayo. But the War of 1812 put an end 
to any immediate pursuit of his heart's 
desire. 

During the war, of course, Scott 
won undying glory on numerous 
fields, most notably at Queenstown 
Heights, Fort George, Chippewa, and 
Lundy’s Lane. When the war was over, 
in 1815, Scott was a brigadier general. 
He was shortly sent on a tour of France 
and England, during which he hob- 
nobbed with some of the notable 
soldiers of the day, studied strategy 


and tactics, procured a pile of military | 
histories, memoirs, and manuals, | 
| visited museums, and engaged in some 


diplomatic negotiations. Finally, in 
late 1816, Scott returned to the United 
States. 

One of the first things he did upon 
returning home was to ask Miss Mayo 
to marry him, for the fourth time. 
Perhaps much to his surprise, this time 
she accepted. The two were wed on 
March 11, 1817. 

The marriage was fruitful, but not 


happy. The pair had seven children, of | 


whom only three survived to adulthood. 
Worse, the general’s military duties 
often kept him on the go, and the two 
gradually drifted apart. Mrs. Scott 
eventually settled in Rome, where she 
continued a lively correspondence with 
friends on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, the two seem to have 
remained on friendly terms. Indeed, 
once, when a friend remarked, “So, 
you married Captain Scott after all,” 
Mrs. Scott replied, “No—I refused 
Captain Scott to the last. I accepted 
the General.” Maria Mayo Scott died 
in Rome in 1862, and was later buried 
with her husband at West Point. 


Footnote: The Scott Children 

+ Maria Mayo Scott (1818-1833) 

+ John Mayo Scott (1819-1820) 

» Virginia Scott (1821-1845). Tradition 
has it that while a cadet at West Point, 
Pierre G.T. Beauregard had a romance 
with Virginia, which the family forced 
her to break off, prompting her to enter 
a Roman Catholic order. Whatever the 
case, Virginia did become a nun, and 
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lived in a convent in Rome until her 
death. Mrs. Scott was at her daughter’s 
deathbed, and apparently rarely ever left 
Rome thereafter. 

+ Edward Winfield Scott (1823-1827) 
Cornelia. Scott (1825-1886), married 
Henry Lee Scott (1814-1886) of North 
Carolina (USMA 1833), who served 
on General Scott’s staff in Mexico, 
with whom she had several children. 
In October of 1861 Henry Lee Scott, 
a colonel, retired from the Army. He 
was the author of A Military Dictionary 
(New York: 1861), usually known as 
Scott’s Military Dictionary. Apparently 
the only living descendents of General 
Scott and his wife are the descendents 
of Cornelia & Henry Lee Scott. 

+ Adeline Camilla Scott (1831-1882), 
married Gould Hoyt (1822-1883) of 
New York, with whom she had several 
children. 

* Marcella “Ella” Scott (1833-1908), 
married Charles Carroll MacTavish 
(1825-1868), with whom she had 
several children. 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 


The Death of Willie Mitchel 


When the dust of Gettysburg was 
settling, and the pursuit of Robert E. 
Lee begun, the Union’s famous Irish 
Brigade left a quartermaster behind 
to find and give honorable burial 
to the body of a seventeen-year-old 
Confederate private killed during 
“Pickett’s Charge.”. 

What was so special about this 
young Rebel private? 

The young man was Willie Mitchel, 
the son of Protestant Irish patriot John 
C. Mitchel, a man held in high regard 
by all Irish-Americans, Protestant and 
Catholic, Confederate and Union alike. 

John C. Mitchel was born in 1815 
in County Derry and gained fame as a 
member of the Young Irish Movement. 
He was eventually arrested and 
imprisoned with Thomas Meagher 
[pronounced “Marr”], who during the 
Civil War formed the Irish Brigade 
and become a brigadier general. 
Companions, and sometime rivals, 
in the Irish nationalist movement, 
Meagher and Mitchel were eventually 
arrested and exiled to Tasmania, then 
known as Van Dieman’s Land; Mitchel’s 
sentence was fourteen years, Meagher’s 
indefinite, having been commuted from 


John C. Mitchel, Irish Patriot. 


death. 

Mitchel escaped from Van Dieman’s 
Land in 1853, and made his way to the 
United States. In New York, Mitchel 
met Meagher, who had managed to 
escape about a year earlier. Mitchel 
quickly established himself in New 
York City and, surprisingly, founded 
a newspaper that defended slavery 
and even advocated reopening the 
Atlantic slave trade. Mitchel later 


moved to Richmond, friendlier to his | 
| veracity, because Dooley’s Journal | 
| captain and placed in command of 


views, and there opened a newspaper, 
The Southern Citizen. He did well in 
Richmond, and was soon joined by his 
three sons. At the outbreak of the Civil 


War, the Mitchel men, father and sons, | 


all volunteered for Confederate service, 


but John Mitchel was rejected because | 


of poor eyesight. 

Willie, the youngest son, a gentle 
boy, enlisted in Company D of the 
Ist Virginia. He was killed near the 
famous “Copse of Trees” at the “High 
Tide” mark of the Confederacy, in 
front of the position held by the 69th 
Pennsylvania. 

John Dooley, a friend of the 
Mitchel family, was Willie’s “mess 
mate” in Company D, and wrote 
about the seventeen-year-old private 
in his diary, later published as John 
Dooley, Confederate Soldier: His War 
Journal, edited by Joseph T. Durkin 
(Washington: Georgetown University 
Press, 1945). 

“We were nearly always together” 
wrote Dooley, “messed together, hunted 


together ... and built our shelter against _| 


the northern blasts.” Mitchel’s abiding 
interest was collecting insects, “He even 


pursued this study in camp,’ Dooley | 


wrote, “having a little manuscript book 
in which he entered all the discoveries 
he made with the aid of his microscope, 
describing minutely the figures and 
peculiarities of every known form of 
insect,’ and would collect insects even 
while on the march. 

There’s an old tale about how 
Mitchel died. 

Supposedly, “When the order was 
given to forward, the color bearer 
and guard, consisting of Color Bearer 
William M. Lawson, Sergeants Pat 
Woods, Theodore R. Martin, Corporal 
John Q. Figg, and Private Willie 
Mitchell, moved four paces to the front 
of our line and kept in their position 
with their flag until one after the other 
was shot down. Halfway to the stone 
fence, Willie Mitchel was wounded, but 
he kept the flag high and moved on and 
on. About 100 yards further, 16-year- 
old Willie Mitchel was killed and fell.” 

Though it gives his age incorrectly 
as sixteen, rather than seventeen, the 
unaccredited story includes a reference 
to Color Bearer William M. Lawson 
as part of the party that accompanied 
Mitchel. This tends to strengthen its 


suggests some corroborating details. 
Sept. 21st. Lt. Kunningham puts an end 
to all hopes regarding the surviving 
of Willie Mitchel. The Ensign Wm. 
Lawson saw him fall just after his own 
arm was shattered, and Willie clasped 


his hand over his abdomen showing he | 


had been wounded fatally. 

How the Irish Brigade came to 
know of Mitchel’s death is unknown, 
although Dooley could have told them 
about it, since he had been wounded in 
both thighs during the charge and was 
taken prisoner. 

Irish Brigade quartermaster Patrick 
M. Haverty was delegated to find 
and bury Mitchel but failed to locate 
the body. A naval surgeon sent from 
Washington to work with the wounded 
did find the body, however, in a shallow 


| grave and wrapped in a blanket held 


together with three pins. Under one of 
the pins was a note that read, “Private 
Mitchel, son of the Irish patriot.” 

A Union soldier named Charles 


Joice later told Mitchel’s mother that | 


he had buried the boy. According to 


Joice, he was searching for wounded | 
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men after the battle, when he came on 
Mitchel’s body, which was wrapped in a 


blanket with a note identifying it. Joice | 


said that with the aid of black laborer, 
he buried Mitchel’s body “on the banks 
of a small cabin so close that no plow 
would ever disturb it.” It was there that 
the Union naval surgeon presumably 
found the body. 

Who originally wrapped Willie 
in the blanket and attached the note 
is unknown. Ranger-Historian John 
Heiser at the Gettysburg National 
Military Park, says that the final 
resting place of Willie Mitchel’s 
remains is unknown, “but it is highly 
likely that they were removed to 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1872-73 when 
the Confederate dead were removed 
from the battlefield for final burial at 
Hollywood Cemetery.” Willie Mitchel’s 
microscope and manuscript have never 
been found. 

As for Willie’s brothers, both 
also served. John Jr., the eldest, was 


commissioned a lieutenant in Company | 


K of the Ist South Carolina Artillery, 
took part in the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter on April 12, 1861, and later 
served in the garrison at the fort. In 
April of 1863 he was promoted to 


the garrison. On July 20, 1864, during 
a heavy Union bombardment of the 
fort, John was making observations 
from the ramparts when he was killed 
by artillery fire. His dying words are 
reported to have been: “I die willingly 
for South Carolina, but oh! that it had 


been Ireland.” John C. Mitchel, Jr., rests | 
in Charleston’s Magnolia Cemetery, the | 
outline of his grave a miniature of Fort | 


Sumter. 

James Mitchel, the middle son, 
served on the staff of John B. Gordon 
and survived the war, though he lost 
an arm during the fighting around 


Richmond. After the war he moved to | 


New York City. His son, John Purroy 
Mitchel, was eventually elected mayor 
as a “Fusion” (i.e., reform) candidate in 
1914. 

John Purroy Mitchel proved too 
honest - or perhaps too innocent - for 
anyone’s taste, and was not re-elected. 
Shortly after the U.S. entered World 
War I, he joined the Army Air Service, 
and was killed two weeks shy of his 
39th birthday (continued on page 94) 
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NEW 
MISSOURI 


Sherman’s 
Forgotten 
General 


Henry W. Slocum 


Brian C. Melton 
Although Slocum 
is remembered 
primarily for 

his lackluster 
performance at 


Gettysburg, Brian 


Melton discloses 
that there is more to him than current 
history credits, offering a holistic account 
of his life to show that his career was much 
more significant than has been supposed. 
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Southerners stroll 


around Fort Sumter soon 


after its surrender. 
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As 1860 turned into 1861, southern secessionists 
laboriously opened a narrow escape route from the Union. 
Still, until the Civil War erupted in mid April 1861, at least 
two-thirds of the old Union’s southern citizens shunned the 
opening. Even after the cannon boomed, one-third of south 
ern whites rejected the rebel nation. Because anti-secessionists 
swelled the Union colossus, the odds against Confederate 
victory ballooned. 


LINCOLN AN IMMEDIATE MENACE? 


President-elect Lincoln’s questionable immediate 
menace to slavery made secession an especially high-risk 
gamble. A rebel loss in a civil war could kill slavery faster 
than any other imagined scenario. Secessionists ridiculed 
the alleged peril. Few craven Yankees, Confederates scoffed, 
would dare pick up a rifle. Fewer of the supposed cowards 
would persist after a little bloodshed. None of the materialistic 
hypocrites would tolerate more lost profits even if they 
managed a few lost battles. 

Perhaps. But perhaps Yankee fiends might possess as 
much honor, as much pride, and as much love of the Union 
as southern Unionists exuded. At best, the secession gamble 
would smash a Union that Southerners had helped build (and 
most of them still revered). At worst, rebels would hang from 
traitors’ gallows, and their supposedly barbarous slaves would 


lamaged flag. 


| amendment, included in his Inaugural Address, would forever 


roam free over a ruined landscape. Did Lincoln’s presidency | 


pose enough clear and present danger to justify such hazards? 

No way, answered most Southerners immediately after 
Lincoln’s November 6 election. Lincoln’s Republican Party, 
correctly noted Unionists, lacked a majority in Congress 
and on the Supreme Court. Lincoln’s platform repudiated an 
antislavery invasion of the South. His proposed constitutional 


prohibit federal emancipation. His voters embraced his line in 
the sand: stop the Slave Power’s invasion of new federal land 
but renounce invasion of the Slave South’s old states. If he ever 
stepped over his own line or ever mustered a congressional 
majority to keep new federal land free soil, then the South 
could secede. 

The magic word on most Southerners’ lips accordingly 
became, as the New Orleans Bee emphasized with huge capital 
letters, “WAIT.”' WAIT for an overt antislavery act. WAIT for 
some theoretical menace to become actual. WAIT for at least a 
glancing blow before igniting a consuming firestorm. 

Against Unionists’ cry to delay, the South’s outnumbered 
disunionists portrayed a chilling immediate menace. Lincoln, 
according to their vision of doom, would need no new 
congressional law or Supreme Court verdict or invasion of 
the South to devastate slavery. A president’s power to make 
local appointments could summon disloyal Southerners 
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to accomplish the emancipating. By using such patronage 
positions as U. S. postmasterships, marshals, and custom 
collectors to nourish a Southern Republican Party, the 
Northern Republicans’ president could sustain an eternal 
debate in the South over slavery’s worth. That endless 
democratic discussion, concluded secessionists, would 
eventually overwhelm the slaveholders.? 

This central argument for Lincoln’s immediate 
menace undercut a central theme in proslavery rhetoric. 
The Confederacy’s Vice President, Alexander H. Stephens, 
famously called slavery a republic’s cornerstone. He explained 
that democracy’s worst defect, demagogues rousing the 
poor against the rich, never occurred where the poor were 
nonvoting slaves. 

Southerners also proclaimed that black slavery enhanced 
white freedom. Supposedly, 
black serviles spared white 
citizens from degraded menial 
work. Allegedly, black slaves 
spread white equality, for all 
whites, no matter the inequality 
of their purse, enjoyed equal 
superiority in the color of 
their skin. An Almighty Color 
Line made white democracy 
safer in the land of the (black) 
slave than in any land of the 
exclusively free laborer.’ 

Perhaps, if slavery could 
be quarantined from free 
inquiry. But if white democrats 
discussed black slavery, 
the magic color line would 
dissolve. Blacks, when influenced by democratic discussion 


Robert Barnwell Rhett Sr. 


South must depart the Union before Abraham Lincoln could 
sustain a constantly agitating Southern Republican Party. 
Secessionists called the peril worst in white belt areas. 


| The Slave South contained not only its famous black belts 


of freedom, could believe that bondsmen too should be free. | 


White nonslaveholders, when asked to question whether 
rich slaveholders’ monopoly of the best land served yeomen’ 
s equality, could storm that blacks’ enslavement enhanced 
whites’ inequality. Such restiveness from below, whether 
among whites or blacks, could be the beginning of the end for 
the peculiar institution. 


(meaning neighborhoods where 20 percent or more of the 
inhabitants were slaves) but also its underappreciated white 
belts (meaning neighborhoods where 5 percent or less of the 
residents were black).° The more or less unenslaved, more or 
less lily-white South stretched over a few areas of the most 
tropical so-called Lower South tier of states, over far more 
areas of the so-called Middle South tier of states (especially 
over eastern Tennessee and western Virginia), and over most 
areas of the most northern so-called Border South tier of 
states. In 1860, the Border South contained not only far more 
white belt neighborhoods than the largely black belt Lower 
South possessed but 
also far fewer slaves (13 
percent compared to the 
Lower South's 47 percent). 
The most northern South 
also contained far more 
free blacks (83 percent of 
Delaware’s blacks were 
free, as were 49 percent of 
Maryland’s). 

As a presidential 
candidate, Lincoln had 
gained a toehold in the 
white belt South. In the 1860 
presidential election, 10 
percent of Missouri’s voters 
had favored Lincoln (and 28 
percent of Delaware's). On 
this foundation, the president-elect’s patronage could nourish 
a permanently agitating party, bringing open democracy’ 
s “incendiary” perils inside the most vulnerable slaveholder 


Leading merchant—and 


leading secessionist—Robert 
Gourdin. 


| domains. 


The possibility of a democratic discussion of slavery, | 


if reaching near dictators’ doors, had always been the poison 
pill of democratic Union. To avert the (to them) poisonous 
discourse, slaveholders had insisted on both gag rules against 
congressional slavery discussions and censorship of U. S. 
mails. They had demanded that the Republic of Texas be 
annexed, lest British abolitionists arouse a debate on the 
institution just past the border of the American Southwest. 
They had stressed that a new fugitive slavery law must seal 
the border between North and South, lest abolitionists barely 
beyond the South influence slaves just within. They had 
emphasized that bloody Kansas must shut down democratic 
debate, lest whites and blacks in neighboring Missouri hear.* 
At home, they had continually repressed “incendiary” 
discussion. To hint at antislavery was to invite verbal 
intimidations, replete with demands that “traitors” fall silent. 
To persist in “disloyal” agitation was to risk lynch mobs, 


replete with tar and feathers. These drives to bar slavery from | 


democratic debate culminated in secessionists’ insistence: The 
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Such thoughts especially alarmed the South Carolinians. 
Their most enslaved of Lower South states contained not a 
single white belt county. This geographically tiniest Lower 
South slave state also ranked as the most elderly state in 
the most southern South, with origins stretching back to 
the late seventeenth century. The antique South Carolina 
establishment rejected the nineteenth century egalitarian 
democracy (for whites only) that had altered southern politics 
elsewhere. While South Carolina’s aristocratic republicans 
allowed all white adult males (except paupers) to vote, 
they disdained political parties that aroused the voters. 
Commoners elected their betters to the legislature, and 
legislators elected everyone else, from presidential electors 
on down to governors and judges. Every South Carolinian 
elected, right on up to the legislators, had to own large 


| amounts of property. 


The propertied not only elected each other but also 
decided all policy questions. “The people,” wrote a famous 
South Carolina governor, “expect that their leaders . . . will 
think for them—and that they will . . act as their leaders 
think.” Having held the line against popular political parties 
and all other excrements of “mobocracy” overbearing 
aristocrats now faced a president who would bribe patronage- 


hungry politicos to contaminate the masses, especially 
in the least southern of Dixie’s provinces. And to think that 
most Southerners wanted to WAIT for an overt act! Or as the 
Charleston Mercury summed up the folly, with Lincoln's perfectly 
legal distribution of patronage requiring no new overt acts, 
although your enemy loads “his rifle with the direct purpose 
of taking your life, you are to wait ... until he shoots you.”® 
The image thrived on the premise that southern 
Unionists, while now only against secession, would 
someday move against slavery, after Southern Republicans’ 
contamination befuddled their thoughts. Unionists bridled 
at this insult to their intelligence no less than to their loyalty. 
Who will Southern Republicans “contaminate,” incredulously 
asked Texas Supreme Court Justice James Bell? “They will 
contaminate you and me! The argument, fellow citizens, 
amounts simply to the declaration that we cannot trust 
ourselves.”’ Or to put James Bell’s incredulity in the way most 
damaging to secessionists, how would most self-respecting 
Southerners rally behind a disunionist minority that damned 
them no less than Lincoln as the immediate menace to slavery? 


TRAPPED REVOLUTIONARIES 


No southern majority would thus condemn itself, if a 
section-wide referendum on disunion occurred on the same 
early day after Lincoln’s election. But no section-wide forum 
existed where the southern majority could prevail. Unionists’ 
largest dream, and disunionists’ largest nightmare, was the 
creation of a South-wide convention, charged with deciding 
on WAIT. Unfortunately for the secessionists, the southern 
convention panacea possessed respectability in the wrong 
quarters, having sprung from the alleged father of disunion, 
John C. Calhoun. 

The climactic secessionists’ Calhoun problem illustrated 
why the extremists’ hero of an earlier period had died a 
decade too soon to sire much of the latter-day movement. 
Calhoun had come of political age in the highly nationalistic 
War of 1812 period. When the abolitionist movement erupted 
twenty years later, Calhoun renounced much of his economic 
nationalism. But he retained his prayer that his nation could 
be salvaged. His nullification doctrine, coming to fruition in 
South Carolina’s attempt to veto the protective Tariffs of 1828 
and 1832, sought permanent salvation of slavery and Union, 
too. If any southern state could veto any law, no disunion over 
slavery would be necessary. 

South Carolina’s Nullifiers ended up isolated— 
and badly frightened—because the rest of the South saw 
no case for nullifying a government, yet remaining under 
its jurisdiction. Calhoun’s more popular southern theory 
maintained that a state could withdraw its consent from all 
federal governance. Yet he remained too much a nationalist to 
advocate the deployment of secession. With his dying breaths 
in Compromise of 1850 times, South Carolina’s hero instead 
urged a southern convention, to save the Union if possible. 
The conclave could then salvage slavery, if Union-saving 
failed. 

In 1850, a Calhoun-style southern convention, meeting 
in Nashville, failed to save anything. Yet in late 1859 and 1860, 
in the wake of John Brown’s raid, South Carolina’s legislature 
sought another southern convention. The legislators sent a 


special commissioner to Virginia, Christopher Memminger, 
charged with whipping up enthusiasm for the conclave. 
Mississippi sent its own commissioner to Virginia, Peter 
Starke, charged with seconding Memminger’s appeals.* 

Virginians, however, rejected the convention proposal. 
Memminger and most South Carolinians thereupon threw 
up their hands at Calhoun’s last-gasp panacea. But Starke 
and most Southerners still thought the southern convention 
strategy worth a try. The shock of Lincoln’s election might 
bring Southerners streaming to the convention; and the 
potential shock of disunion might make Northerners willing 
to consider the convention’s ultimatums. 

In a best case scenario, Yankees might find a southern 
convention's insistences viable if the conclave ignored the 
uncompromiseable issue of slavery’s future expansion. 
Instead, the convention could face the more compromiseable 
issue of Northerners’ defiance of the fugitive slave law. 
Temporarily ignoring the impossible slavery expansion issue 
was plausible, because no territory then in the Union invited 
slaveholders, and the Lincoln administration would annex no 
such new territory. 

In mid-November, in a famous speech in the Georgia 
legislative halls, Alexander Stephens urged a southern 
convention that only sought fugitive slave concessions. Lincoln 
wrote to Stephens, hinting at tentative interest in the idea. 


Leading rice planter—and leading secessionist — 


John Townsend. 
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Abraham Lincoln and Alexander Stephens—there was a potential 
pro-compromise coalition fit to make uncompromising 
secessionists shudder.® 

Between inclinations to wait for an overt attack against 
slavery and temptations to seek a Stephens-style (and Lincoln- 
style) compromise, the southern majority inside a section- 
wide convention could establish a passionate consensus, one that 
left secessionists as badly at bay as they had been for thirty angry 
years. A southern convention could thus give Unionists what they 
most sorely lacked after Lincoln’s election—an institution where 
the southern majority could rule. To the southern minority of 
secessionists, a southern convention became the monster that 
must never convene. 

To preclude the demon, secessionists possessed one 
weapon: their potential control over one of the fifteen slave 
states. If only one state dared to secede, subsequent events 
might force a secessionist history on the southern majority 
(and abort the southern convention that might force a 
unionist history on the secessionist minority). Still, one state 


had to dare to be first to secede. The frightening memory of | 


nullification times deterred the most likely initiator, South 
Carolina, from that daring. 
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In 1832, after South Carolina had defied the federal 
government to enforce protective tariffs, the rest of the South 
had protested that no minority could nullify one law and yet 
remain under all other majoritarian laws. Still, some of the 
same states had declared that any state could withdraw its 
consent from all federal laws. If President Andrew Jackson 
had coercively enforced the nullified tariff, and if coerced 
South Carolina had moved on to secession, some southern 
states might have moved on from opposing nullification to 
embracing secession. 

The clever Jackson, however, had frozen history at the 


| moment of South Carolina’s isolation. The president had 
| ordered the U. S. Navy to intercept ships bound for South 


Carolina offshore. When vessels bore imports, naval officials 
had collected the tariff duties. South Carolina, lacking a navy, 
could not nullify law enforcement conducted beyond its 
shores. The Nullifiers, exposed on the proverbial limb and 
spinning in the wind of other Southerners’ disapproval, had to 
back down."° 

The fiasco could be repeated in 1860-61. If South 
Carolina again dared to act alone, the president could again 
peacefully enforce the laws offshore, against a belligerent 
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that still lacked a navy. Yet if South Carolinians avoided the 
trap of 1832 by rejecting separate state secession, a southern 
convention could trap them into waiting for Lincoln’s menace 


to unfold. Seldom have those about to seize a revolutionary | 


destiny felt so ensnared at every turn—and so ashamed of 
their impotence to break free. 


A DISCOURAGING CONSPIRANCY AND AN 
ENCOURAGING COINCIDENCE 


Trapped revolutionaries often deploy a weapon that | 


activists in nonrevolutionary times shun: conspiracy. During 
the preceding decades, the South’s mainstream politicians 
had never needed or used secret plots to control Congress 
or the White House or the Supreme Court. But to control an 
anti-revolutionary majority and to avoid hangings as traitors, 
revolutionaries often crave secret understandings. 

In the only previous extended southern political 
conspiracy, the South Carolina governor, Whitemarsh 


Seabrook, had initiated the clandestine maneuver. In 1850, | 


Seabrook had secretly written his fellow southern governors, 
seeking a plot that could yield a safe rebellion. If South 
Carolina struck first, Seabrook asked his correspondents, 
would any state follow? 

Mississippi should instead strike first, secretly wrote 
back its governor, John Quitman. South Carolina need only 
agree to follow. Seabrook bought the plot. But Quitman could 
not deliver his state. The discouraged South Carolinians lost 


what was left of their nerve, after their trauma of 1832. The | 


conspiracy of 1850-52 had made unlikely revolution less likely 
still." 

On October 5, 1860, thirty-two days before Lincoln’s 
election, South Carolina's governor, now William Gist, tried again. 
He wrote his North Carolina counterpart and all but one 
Lower South chief executive (the exception: Texas’s notorious 
Unionist, Governor Sam Houston). Gist sought “confidential” 
reassurances that might yield “concert of action ... so essential 
to [a revolution’s] success.” Gist reassured other governors 
that if their state went first, we “will follow.” He also reassured 
his fellow chief executives that “if no other state takes the lead, 
South Carolina will secede (in my opinion) alone,” but only 
with prior “assurance that she would be followed by another 
or other States; otherwise it is doubtful.” 

Gist received back adequate secret assurances only if 
South Carolina went first and suffered federal coercion. Then, 
other states would immediately rally to her rescue. But no 
state promised to secede first, if South Carolina shunned the 
initial danger. Nor did any other state send timely pledges to 


come to South Carolina’s rescue, if the president found ways | 


to enforce the laws peacefully. Worst of all, the governors of 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana reported that 
their states preferred the monster: a southern convention. 

If Governor Gist had surrendered to this preference, 
his brief conspiracy might have produced a revolutionary 
mouse: a section-wide conclave, controlled by the southern 
unionist majority and bent on delaying rather than plunging. 
Instead, Gist responded that his fellow governors must not 
“ask for a Southern Council,” for the “non-acting states would 
outvote us and thereby defeat action.” Seabrook’s warning 
especially gave Mississippi’s governor pause.'? Meanwhile, 


Cheering secessionists line the balcony of 
Charleston’s Mills House during the secession crisis of 
December 1860. 


several South Carolinians initiated a broader web of secret 
correspondence with Lower South leaders. These plotters 
also sought reassurances that South Carolina would not 
stand alone, even if federal authorities shunned the coercion 
of isolated rebels. 

Especially the Robert Barnwell Rhetts, Junior and 
Senior, thought they received back adequate secret assurances. 
The morning after Lincoln’s November 6 election, the Rhetts 
called an unofficial caucus of South Carolina legislators. 
There, the clerk of the Senate read the Rhetts’ secret mail 
aloud. According to the Rhetts, “various gentlemen from 
Geo Ala and Fla” promised to follow, if South Carolina led." 
Members of the Rhett family then strode into the South 
Carolina Senate and House. There they introduced resolutions 
that South Carolina’s secession convention should meet on 
December 17. The early date would preclude that dreaded 
southern convention. 

The Rhetts found to their dismay that the clandestine 


| letters had not sufficed. Too many doubts afflicted the South 


Carolina legislators, especially about Georgia. Unionism 
had long consumed the neighboring state, with Alexander 
Stephens a famous foe of extremism. Without Georgia, as 
Jefferson Davis warned the Rhetts, a gigantic geographic hole 
would leave a Southern Confederacy disastrously divided. 

With too many South Carolina legislators wishing 
to delay a state secession convention until at least Georgia 
agreed to joint disunion, South Carolina’s hotheads could only 
secure a compromise, pushing the Rhetts’ state convention 
date from December 17 to January 15. The revised date could 
allow other states ample time to plan a southern convention. 
Still, the South Carolina Senate went for the delayed date 
44-1 on November 9. That afternoon, the House committee 
sent the Senate resolution to the House floor. South Carolina 
extremists had apparently lost their best chance to preclude 
the southern majority’s determination to delay. 

The elder Rhett, desperate to keep the initiative in the 
minority of secessionists’ hands, asked a compatriot to send 
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On December 20, the South Carolina 
convention, meeting in Charleston’s Institute Hall, 
voted unanimously to secede from the Union. 


a telegram to Charleston.’ A mass public protest, pled the 
dispatch, must abort the legislature’s imminent surrender 
to delay. Rhett did not dare send the telegram himself. He 
believed that his reputation for extremism would poison his 
proposed last-minute rescue of revolution. 

He was right about himself. A group of much more 
sober, much more elegant, much more trusted South Carolina 
patriarchs had seized control of Charleston’s secession 
movement, in the name of conducting a less risky revolution. 
Their two titans, unknown to posterity but celebrated in 


attending the railroad celebration would be the ideal 
gentlemen to reassure Charleston patriarchs about a disunion 
gamble. 

The railroad, slightly over a hundred miles long, could 
have been completed in any month. A Charleston celebration 
of the completion could have been scheduled on any day. But 
in fact the first locomotive happened to chug down the new 
tracks on the first day of November, 1860. The Charleston 
celebration happened to be scheduled (days before) for 
November 9. Savannah’s Francis Bartow happened to be 


_ among the celebrants. 


After the railroad festivities, Robert Gourdin and John 


| Townsend hustled Bartow over to address the thousand plus 


Charlestonians gathered in mammoth Institute Hall, scene of 
the late National Democratic Party Convention. The cautious 
aristocrats, having snatched the secession movement from the 
impulsive Rhett, knew that Bartow was the perfect Georgian 
to reassure faltering South Carolinians that they would this 


| time not stand alone. Bartow had studied at Yale, married 
| the great Georgia Whig nationalist John Berrien’s daughter, 


and directed eighty-nine slaves. This soul mate of Charleston 


| dandies had told Charlestonians, at the earlier Savannah 


celebration of the railroad’s completion, that if a nation of 
South Carolina sprung up on the other side of the Savannah 
River, an American nationalist in Georgia could not abide the 
situation. It would be like two tiny Italian nations, “a Tuscany,’ 
on one side and “a Piedmont” on the other, each seeking 


| protection from some European empire. Thus should “you 


choose” disunion “without consulting us, you have the power 
to precipitate us into any kind of revolution that you choose. 
But my counsel to you is not to do it.” 

In Charleston's Institute Hall on that historic November 
9, Bartow reiterated that “I am a Union man in every fiber 
of my heart .... God has never launched a nation on a more 
magnificent career.” But I am “tired of this endless controversy.” 
I now know that “the storm is to come.” Do “not put it off until 
tomorrow. ... We shall not be stronger by waiting” 

This plea to march ahead came not only from the highly 


| creditable Bartow but also from several other like-minded 


Charleston drawing rooms (unlike Rhett!), were the leading | 


merchant, Robert Gourdin, and the leading rice planter, 
John Townsend. Both were ultra-sophisticated connoisseurs 
of the loveliest gardens and the choicest wines. Neither 
wanted their refined Charleston world to be savaged in a 
premature revolution. But both feared that Lincoln's insidious 
menace would slowly sabotage an unrevolutionary South. 
By consigning the more reckless Rhett to the sidelines and 
collecting more convincing reassurances from Lower South 
states, these cultivated revolutionaries might better nudge an 
uneasy upper class toward a safer gamble. 

One incredible coincidence played into Gourdin’s and 
Townsend’s hands. On the evening of November 9, 
secessionists’ peak hours of uncertainty, a Charleston 
celebration honored the completion of the new Charleston 
and Savannah Railroad. The celebration had been planned 
many days earlier, before anyone know that the evening of 
November 9 would offer perhaps the last chance to deter 


| 


legislative delay. Nor did anyone know that the Georgians | 
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Georgia speakers in Institute Hall, all patricians, all late 
Unionists, and now all ready for Armageddon. Charlestonians 
suddenly knew (or thought they knew) that their state, by 
seizing the initiative, would this time not stand alone. Ecstatic 
Charlestonians threw their hats at Institute Hall’s towering 


| ceilings. At 10:30 p.m., they sent a telegram to their legislators 


in Columbia, declaring that “Mr. Bartow, and others from 
Georgia, ... here pledged their state.” We demand “an early 
date” for our state convention. 

The next morning, November 10, Charleston's ex-U. S. 
officials, having resigned their posts, chartered a special train 
to take the demand for an early state convention to Columbia 
in person. The train arrived at 2:00 p.m. At 4:00 p.m., almost 
exactly twenty-four hours after the South Carolina Senate had 


| voted 44-1 for a delayed January 15 convention, the House 


voted 117-0 for a December 17 convention. That night, the 
Senate unanimously concurred. South Carolina would have its 
chance after all to secede before a southern convention could 
meet (and before the southern majority might have a chance 
to control this history). 

On December 20, 1860, the South Carolina convention, 


meeting back in Charleston’s Institute Hall, unanimously 
seized its opportunity. The secession of this 3.5 percent of 


southern whites marked the turning point in the history of the | 


other 96.5 percent. So too, the railroad coincidence marked 
the turning point in South Carolinians’ transcendence of their 
nervous fit about going it alone. 

Of course many other disunionist histories could have 
evolved, if South Carolina had been too palsied to strike. 
Another state, perhaps Mississippi, might have dared after 
South Carolina cowered. Or a southern convention might 
never have met. Or a failed southern convention might 
have invited disunion. Or a riot against one of Lincoln’s 
appointments might have exploded. But just possibly, the 
nation might have continued to stagger toward the next crisis 
over slavery. At any rate, in the history that did happen, the 


railroad coincidence collapsed South Carolina’s uncertainty. | 
After that one state swallowed its doubts, other states would | 


learn how minorities can control an historic revolution. '° 


THE STATES RIGHTS JUSTIFICATION 


A changed issue could undercut the southern unionist 
majority.” If the issue remained Lincoln's 
menace to slavery, secessionists would likely 
remain a minority in all but a handful of 
Lower South states. But if the issue became 
not the expediency of revolution but a 
state’s right to revolt, the southern majority 
might no longer wish to wait. 

Since Civil War buffs have confused 
the timing and meaning of this state’s rights, 
let us strip away a century of confusions. 
This state’s rights little impelled South 
Carolina’s first secession. A state’s right to 
secede had been only the justification for 
the first seceders’ revolt, and not at all 
the reason why they thought secession 
necessary. South Carolinians’ perceived 
necessity had everything to do with a 
national egalitarian mobocracy’s alleged 
menace to aristocratic republicanism 
and to the slavery institution sustaining 
that hoary establishment. This perceived menace, let it be 
added, overshadowed any Lincolnian menace to tariffs 
or anything economic, save the state’s colossal pecuniary 
stake in slavery. 

Nor did a state’s right to secede have anything to do with 
any supposed state’s right to limit federal action on particular 
laws. Such southern state limitation on specific national laws 
had largely dissolved in the nullification debacle. Later, the South 
was on the nationalistic side and the North on the state’s right 
side in agitation over particular laws. In the 1850s, Southerners 
wanted a strong federal state to enforce the fugitive slave 
laws, while Yankee states sought to minimize federal power to 
capture runaways. The Wisconsin Supreme Court even thrice 
declared the federal fugitive slave law unconstitutional and thus 
null and void in the state. Yankees thereby emulated Calhoun’s 
nullifications of a quarter century agone. 

No, what became the state’s rights that helped swell 
disunion attained its importance only after South Carolina 


Major Robert Anderson. 


| 


set secession in motion and only over a state’s supposed right 
to withdraw consent. That most holy of state’s rights grew out 
of a hallowed American right: the right of revolution, alias a 
people's right to withdraw their consent to be governed and 
never thereafter suffer coercion from the delegitimatized 
government. This American right had counterproductive 
potential in the South. If all people had a natural right of 
revolution, slaves had a right of insurrection. 

John C. Calhoun’s state’s rights formulation had bottled 
up the danger. He had allegedly proved that only a state could 
exercise the right to withdraw consent. By containing what 
others called mankind’s uncontainable right, he had removed 
the right of revolution from slaves’ grasp, reserving the right 
for the white rulers of any state. Only in that sense was he the 
father of secession. 

South Carolina's logician’s point was that precedent dictates 
how a particular culture allows a universal right to be exercised 
(and thus prevents a riot of rights from becoming an orgy of 
anarchy). Individual colonies had withdrawn their consent to be 
governed by England; individual states had given their consent to 
be governed by the federal Union; and thus only individual states 
could withdraw their citizens’ consent to be governed. 

Once a state exercised its right to 
withdraw consent, seceders affirmed, a 
federal government that still coercively 
governed thereby enslaved the state’s 
citizens. Here, airy attitudes about state’s 
rights commingled with explosive attitudes 
about slavery. Only slaves could be governed 
without consent; and no free man could 
allow himself or his fellows to be in that 
degraded state. To protect a fellow white’s right 
never to be coerced without his consent 
was to preserve white men’s equality, their 
honor, their self esteem, their self respect, 
and their distance from slaves’ degradation. 
Thus did Southerners covet that southern 
version of consent called state's rights. 

Thus could federal coercive rejection 
of a state’s right to withdraw consent push 
secession fervor beyond the initial reasons 
for disunion. Let the federal government 
deploy violence against a seceded state. Then all southern 
reasons to delay could become irrelevant. Violence, here as 
so often occurs, could burn away all ambiguities, all doubts. 
A president who ordered shots fired after a withdrawal of 
consent could become an enslaver. He could leave a self- 
respecting Southerner no reason to tolerate a brother’s 
shackles. To stand tall for brethren’s freedom—that duty 
transcended whatever expediency might (or might not) be 
involved in opposing Lincoln’s debatable menace to black 
enslavement. 

Nor was the state’s rights theory of consent all that 
would swirl into relevance if a president deployed violence 
against an unconsenting state. Violence would reduce the issue 
to whom you hated enough to kill, coercing Yankees or erring 
brothers? Violence would force a man to choose what he was 
loathe to decide: Was he a Southerner or an American? The 
possibility of violence gave that lonely state of South Carolina 
its richest hope of remaining alone no longer. 
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BUCHANANS COERCION AND THE LOWER SOUTH | 


LANDSLIDE 


When South Carolina seceded, U. S. Major Robert 
Anderson commanded the only federal coercive force in 
the state. Anderson’s sixty men huddled in Fort Moultrie, 
located in a populated Charleston suburb. South Carolina 
sharpshooters looked down on the hapless soldiers from 
sand hills above the sketchy installation. Six days after South 


Carolina formed the world’s newest nation, Anderson sneaked | 


the soldiers over to previously ungarrisoned, potentially 


formidable Fort Sumter. That massive fortress rose over its | 


own little island, in the center of Charleston inner harbor. 

Within another six days, President James Buchanan 
ordered a ship to reinforce Major Anderson. Buchanan’s 
reinforcing vessel, an unarmed merchant ship named the Star of 
the West, left New York on January 5, laden with two hundred 
soldiers and three months of supplies for Fort Sumter’s 
defenders. The ship steamed into Charleston's inner harbor on 
January 9.'* 

After the Star suffered withering fire, its commander 


aborted the mission. The retreating vessel, however, could not | | : Sipomeny 
| installment in the still unseceded states of Mississippi, 


abort the news that Buchanan had ordered South Carolina to 
be “coerced.” The new nation of South Carolina had sent three 


commissioners to Washington, charged with negotiating Fort | 


Sumter’s surrender. Instead, the commissioners caught wind 


of Buchanan’s intention to resupply the fortress. Thinking | 


(incorrectly) that the president also meant to reinforce every 
Lower South federal military installation, the commissioners 
wired the president of the South Carolina secession 
convention, who wired the governor of Georgia, who wired 
his fellow Lower South chief executives. 


Georgia’s Joseph Brown immediately ordered the | 


President James Buchanan. 
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The Union garrison stealthily leaves Fort 


Moultrie on the evening of December 26. 


ungarrisoned federal fortress in the Savannah environs, Fort 
Pulaski, to be seized before Buchanan’s reinforcing ships could 
reach it. He also begged his fellow governors to emulate his 
preventative strike. Within the week, every federal military 


Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Florida had fallen into their 
governors’ troops’ hands, except for Pensacola’s Fort Pickens. 
Further secret telegrams arranged for a multi-state army to 
gather in Pensacola, to besiege Fort Pickens (unsuccessfully, as 
it turned out). 

None of these states had yet voted to secede. All of their 
governors reasoned that if their voters or conventions rejected 
secession, the seized arsenals and forts could be returned. 


| The unintended consequence, however, made the revolution 


unlikely to slide backwards. News of the military spectaculars 
helped press uncertain Lower South decision toward certainty. 
In Mississippi, for example, the voters elected delegates 


| to the state’s convention before the Star of the West sailed. 


Then, delegates pledged to immediate secession controlled 
only 40 percent of the vote. Perhaps a convention majority 
would have rallied for the South Carolina initiators even if no 
coercion had transpired. After the military crisis, however, the 
old issue of whether Lincoln menaced slavery stood conflated 
with the new issue of whether Mississippians stood with their 
troops, against Buchanan’s coercion of southern brothers. On 
that double question, advocates of delay could muster only 25 
percent of the Mississippi delegates on any preliminary vote 
(and only 15 percent of the convention on the final vote to 
secede).'? 

The timetable of the Lower South's decision on disunion 
made the military excitement even more uncontrollable. 
The Lower South states with the most slaves, black belts, and 
secessionists were first, second, and third to decide whether to 
preclude Lincoln’s menace to slavery and Buchanan's menace to 
state’s rights. This front-loaded schedule, akin to presidential 
primaries in latter-day times, gave small states that decided 
first leverage over larger states who initially only watched. 


| First a convention in South Carolina, then in Mississippi, then 


in Florida adopted secession (on December 20, January 9, and 
January 10, respectively). In these conventions where Lower 
South Unionists were weakest, disunionists commanded 100 
percent, 85 percent, and 90 percent of the final votes to secede. 


“Mississippi is firmly | Lincoln’s election cools, until a southern convention soothes, 
convinced that there is but | until Lincoln actually menaces slavery. 
one alternative. This new That calm and cool advice missed the point: The 
union with Lincoln Black | secessionists’ rush left no time to delay. Their opponents had 
republicans, and free | to rush, too, to convene a southern convention before the 
negroes, without slavery; | game was over. As moderates often find, when a foe grabs 
or, slavery under our old | their jugular, no time is left for sweet reason. 
constitutional bond of The secessionists’ snowballing Lower South majorities 
union, without Lincoln | demonstrated the importance of the key agreement between 
Black republicans, or | disagreeing Lower South forces. Although they differed on 
free negroes either... | whether Lincoln’s menace justified secession, they concurred 
.’ William |. Harris, | thata president had no right to coerce a seceding state. So if 
Mississippi commissioner | one state dared and if a president coerced, two more states 
to Georgia, December | could bury the rest of the Lower South’s delayers. As South 
17th, 1860. Carolina Congressman William Boyce had prophesized, 
if one state strikes for independence, and if the federal 
| government attempts “to coerce us,’ Lower South delayers 
| will be “compelled to make common cause with us.” Then 
Only then did the other four Lower South states, where | we will “find the flag of a Southern Confederacy floating 
Unionists were strongest, decide on disunion, amid an | yer us”™ After South Carolina dared and Buchanan reacted 
atmosphere not only of military confrontations but also of | and federal forts fell all over the most tropical South, Lower 
apparently irresistible rush. Between January 11 and February | gouth majorities voted, step by relentless step, to raise, with 
1, conventions in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas | increasing passion, a flag that they had been reluctant to 


serially succumbed to the Omrern Each States initial | unfurl. Would even more reluctant Upper South majorities 
likely preference for a southern convention, back in the days | pow vote to lower the Union’s stars and stripes? 


before South Carolina’s strike and Buchanan’s retort and 


southern governors’ seizures, had become less relevant. UPPER SOUTH STALEMATE 
Secessionists’ demagogical tactics added the final 
shove to secessionist momentum. Lower South disunionist In 1860-61, two-thirds of southern whites lived in the 


campaigners screamed that not only slaveholders’ property but Upper South, about half of them in the Middle South states of 
also white men’s racial control over black savages and white Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas. The rest 
women’s sexual purity stood at risk, if Southerners submitted resided farther north, in the Border South states of Maryland, 
to Lincoln’s menace. The president-elect, a prominent | Delaware, Kentucky, and Missouri. In all eight states, Upper 


Mississippi disunionist erroneously declared, favors “the | south disunionists suffered unending routs after Lower South 
universal equality of the black and white races.” Honorable | secessionists had scored unending triumphs. 


Southerners who know that blacks are “an ignorant, inferior, Upper South unionism thrived on the fact that President 
barbarian race” must not allow black cannibals and their James Buchanan had only coerced once, with the Star of the 
fanatical presidential friend to burn “white men, women, and | West. That once, in the far more enslaved Lower South, 
| $1, 92 - “ > > *y: 
children ...on one common funeral pile.” together with tropical states’ governor’s military 


When these smears fell short of rallying 
Lower South folk, disunionists deployed 
verbal and physical coercion. They damned 
delayers as cowards, submissionists, 
traitors, soft on slavery. “In this great 
turning point in the destiny of the 
South,” roared South Carolina’s John 
Townsend, “he who is not with her” will 
imminently “be an Abolitionist.”?! To 
add to this verbal violence, patrolling 
gangs of vigilantes brandished rifles 
against supposed imminent traitors. Our 
majority, claimed a Texas foe of secession, 
is overawed by “the reign of terror” of a 
“ferocious minority.” 


retaliations, had incited a secessionist storm, amid 
the cry that white men must not be coerced 
like slaves. But when the Star returned home 
and Buchanan ceased and desisted from any 
other coercion, the far less enslaved Upper 
South remained stuck on the question of 
whether Lincoln would menace slavery. 
Once again, delay seemed the best answer 

to that question.” 

During the two and a half months 
that separated the last Lower South state 
convention's decision to secede (Texas’ 

s on February 1, 1861) and the firing 
on Fort Sumter (April 12, 1861), only 
Arkansas came close to joining the Southern 
Confederacy. In this only Middle South state 
where cotton was even close to king, a state 
convention rejected a voters’ referendum on 


Against these ferocious tactics, advocates 
of caution deployed only the soothing plea to 


delay. Time is everything to us,’ wrote Alabama : secession by a tight vote of 39-35 in early 
moderates’ leader. “If we fail to gain that, we are Ex-governor Henry Wise 4, -ch 

23 * F Virgir ia. 2 = . . 
lost.”*? Moderates must stall until the rage at of Virginia Elsewhere in the Upper South, disunion 
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was as remote a prospect as growing cotton. In the Border 
South, only Missouri even held a state convention. There, 
secession lost 89-1. In the Middle South, only Virginia joined 
Arkansas in convening a state convention. On April 4, with the 
Fort Sumter bombardment only eight days away, the Virginia 
conclave rejected disunion by a stunning margin, 88-45. 

Nevertheless, the Virginia convention remained the 
only Upper South conclave in continual session throughout 
the secession winter. As the Virginia debates showed, 
Lincoln’s questionable menace to slavery could not alone 
sway the Upper South. Georgia’s commissioner to Virginia 
brilliantly laid out the case for the Republicans’ threat, not 
only to slavery but also to whites’ control over alleged black 
barbarians. Superb Virginia debaters including Thomas 
Jefferson’s youngest grandson, George Wythe Randolph, 
sought to make the Lower South’s rationale equally applicable 
to the Upper South. 

The departure of the tropical tier of slavery states actually 
made the argument for Lincoln’s menace more pressing. Lower 
South secessionists had conceded that Lincoln would lack 
congressional majorities for menacing new laws. Disunionists 
thus had to base their case on the president's supposed patronage 
menace. But after the seceding seven deepest South states’ 
senators and representatives departed their seats, Republicans 
gained a congressional majority. 

Lincoln’s party put their newfound congressional 
menace to good use. Republicans swiftly passed two measures, 
unattainable earlier: a high protective tariff and the admission 
of Kansas as a free state. The eight Upper South slave labor 
states, a permanent minority in the face of eighteen free labor 
states, now lay at the mercy of whatever menace Republicans 
cared to impose. 


Virginia Unionists still found the danger to slavery 
too uncertain. They kept proposing national constitutional 
conventions, southern conventions, national compromises, 


| southern ultimatums—anything to delay and sooth and pray 


that the passage of time would bring erring Lower South 
brethren to their senses. Not even the outbreak of war at Fort 
Sumter shook the peacemakers’ grip on this dominant Upper 
South state’s convention. 

But Lincoln’s proclamation of April 15, calling upon 
the states for seventy-five thousand troops to put down 
the rebellion, shattered the Unionists’ dominance.** Now 
Virginians faced a summons to slaughter southern brothers. 
Now, the issue became whether a government could coerce 
citizens who had withdrawn their consent to be governed. 
Now, the question involved not only whether slavery for 
blacks would be menaced but also whether whites could be 
enslaved. Now, Upper South residents had to decide who they 
hated enough to kill, erring brothers or Yankee insulters? 

If that changed contest seems in retrospect grounds 
for a rout, the revolutionized debate remained, in Virginia 
and in the Upper South, close to a standoff. In the hours after 
Lincoln’s shattering April 15 proclamation, moderates in the 
Virginia convention hung on, as if by bleeding fingernails. 
Apparently incorrigible delayers rallied around a convention 
authorization for a popular referendum on May 23. Voters 
could choose, according to the new resolution, between 
“separate and immediate secession” and a conference of all 
“the slaveholding states yet remaining in the Union.” The 
conference proposal, mocked George Wythe Randolph, 
gives our state’s cowards the option of “getting the States, 
that everybody knows will not secede, to join with Virginia 
in a consultation.” Still, the convention barely voted down 


z 


Crowds watch the bombardment of Fort Sumter on April 13, 1861. 
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Randolph’s supposed mockery, 77-64. 

At this point, Virginia's most important secessionist, ex- 
Governor Henry Wise, placed those who shrunk from war 
literally under the gun. Striding to the convention's rostrum, 
Wise pulled out a huge pocket watch. At this very hour, he 
declared, Virginia’s troops, by his order, marched to seize 
Norfolk’s Gosport federal navy yards and Harper’s Ferry’s federal 
arsenal. If submissionists cared to object, Wise declared as he 
pulled out a huge horse pistol, they will have to assassinate me. 
A few minutes later, the Virginia convention voted 88 to 55 to 
authorize a May 23 popular referendum on secession alone. 

Unionists here hardly quavered at Henry Wise’s horse 
pistol. They did respond to all the other Virginia guns 
that Wise’s oversized handgun symbolized. Just as Lower 
South governors had ordered federal military installations 
to be seized before secession, so ex-Governor Wise had 
ordered a pre-secession military strike (with the sitting 
governor belatedly adding his authorization). Once again, 
the commencement of military strikes influenced votes on 
secession; “loyal” Southerners had to decide whether to line 
up for or against their troops, already on the march. 

Back before Lincoln’s proclamation, when the issue 
had only been a questionable menace to black enslavement, 
secessionists could capture only one third of the delegates’ 
votes. But when the issue became white men’s rights, after 
Lincoln called up Virginians to repress states that had 
withdrawn their citizens’ consent to be governed, another 
one-third of the delegates supported Wise’s firepower. 

The majority against Lincoln’s alleged tyranny swelled 
in Virginia’s May 23 popular referendum on disunion. Many 
more Virginians voted to secede than voted against secession. 
The overall landslide masked an ominous resistance. Western 
Virginia, the heart of the state’s white belt, voted against 
disunion by a three to one margin. In June, these dissenters 
created the new state of West Virginia. 

The split in Virginia paralleled schisms throughout 
the Upper South. The three other Middle South states, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, and Tennessee, voted heavily to 
secede. But white belt inhabitants of eastern Tennessee, like 
western Virginians, voted equally heavily against secession. 
Meanwhile, eastern Tennessee’s Andrew Johnson refused to 
secede from the U. S. Senate. So too, all four Border South 
states, all dominated by white belts, rejected secession. But 
just as white belt eastern Tennessee and western Virginia 
favored the Union’s cause, so many slaveholders in black belt 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland counties streamed toward 
the Confederate ranks. 

In sum, while two-thirds of white Southerners had 
found Lincoln’s menace to slavery an insufficient cause of 
secession before Lincoln’s proclamation, one-third of white 
Southerners still thought Lincoln’s coercion of seceders an 
insufficient reason to smash a (to them) beloved Union. 
In general, the black belt South rallied to the Confederacy, 
with the (largely Lower South) blackest belts rallying first. 
In contrast, the white belt South usually rallied behind the 
Union, with the (largely Border South) whitest belts scorning 
the rebels most. 

The military consequences of the still-partially- 
blockaded (and always tortuous) path toward secession would 
be ruinous. In the Border South, the North gained crucial 


contiguous territory, the most important southern industrial 
centers, and the vital Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. From 
anti-Confederates in the Middle and especially Border South, 
Lincoln gained 350,000 white and tens of thousands of black 
soldiers, replacing in sum all the Union soldiers killed during 
the devastating war. This split in southern resources supplied 
the final proof that secession had been very hard work—and 
labor prone to ominous disappointments.” 


SLAVERY OR STATES RIGHTS? 


The secession epic’s twists and turns mock Civil War 
buffs’ debate about whether slavery or state’s rights caused 
disunion. The story is incomprehensible without both 
contributory causes. Assuredly, Lincoln’s supposed menace 
to slavery impelled the first seceders. Equally assuredly, the 
Union's actual menace to a state’s supposedly exclusive right 
to withdraw consent helped spread the movement beyond 
the initial precipitators. Asking whether the one or the other 
fashioned the Confederacy is like asking whether the burger 
or the cheese make up the cheeseburger. 

A less simplistic question better illuminates this 
complicated revolution: Did democratic processes of 
persuasion and consent fashion the secession movement? 
In this white men’s democracy, revolution required triumph 
at the ballot box. Few if any other modern rebellions have 
proceeded in such lockstep from one rebel victory at the polls 
to another. 

Yet no section-wide majority ever handed down an 
electoral decision on whether Lincoln’s menace to slavery 
compelled disunion. South Carolinians deliberately aborted 
that South-wide vote. They also silenced their U.S. Senator, 
James Hammond, before that opponent could go public with 
a brilliant protest against separate state secession.” 

The triumphant South Carolina aristocrats disdained 
any reference of such questions to the voters. “I do not believe,” 
one of the most prominent South Carolina secessionists 
wrote at the moment of disunion, that “the common people 
understand it, . . . but whoever waited for the common 
people when a great move was to be made? We must make 
the move & force them to follow.” The masses had to be 
forced, thought such aristocrats, precisely because Southern 
Republicans would eventually coax them to menace slavery. 
“I mistrust our own people,” wrote another important South 
Carolina secessionist, “more than I fear all of the efforts of the 
Abolitionists.”* 

Still, despite their mistrusts of democracy, the South 
Carolina patriarchs had to secure a state vote that Lincoln’s 
menace to slavery compelled disunion. Thereafter, electorates 
in seceding states had to affirm that Lincoln’s menace to 
slavery and/or to a state’s right to withdraw consent compelled 
a revolution. A powerful minority of southern voters, however, 
denied that these serial electoral decisions added up to a 
democratic verdict. They believed (accurately) that the initial 
seceders (and coercive presidents) had changed the issue 
before most southern voters could register an opinion; and to 
change the issue was to change the opinion. The Southerners 
who ultimately defied the secessionists also believed (again 
accurately) that despotic electoral tactics, whether involving 
verbal or physical intimidation, had influenced the voting. 
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To submit to this Confederate tyranny, these anti- 
Confederates conceived, was to accept enslavement. To fight 
the Confederacy was to seek one’s own liberty. The logic, but 
not the conclusion, paralleled Confederates’ analysis. Rebels 
battled not just to stymie black emancipation but also to 
emancipate themselves from Union coercion without consent. 
Almost a hundred thousand Civil War fugitive slaves followed 
the same logic to a conclusion that few southern white men 
could abide: Slaves must dash to join the Union army’s 
(belated) emancipators. 

Thus did the land of slavery dissolve into a riot of 
quests to be free from coercion without consent. Thus did the 
cork fly off the nonfather of secession’s corked bottle. Where 
Calhoun had used state’s rights to limit the right of revolution 


to the whites who controlled a state, other whites and blacks | 


claimed that mankind’s unlimited right to rebel belonged to 


them too. Just as a state’s supposed right to withdraw consent | 


had swelled Confederate appeal beyond Lincoln’s alleged 
menace to slavery, so southern dissenters’ affirmation that 
they too could withdraw consent swelled the Union cause 
beyond the North. The Unionists had prophesized all too 
well: So tortuous a path to disunion augured a suicidal fling 
of the dice. Oo 
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BORDER STATE 


HARRY S. TRUMAN AND THE WAR 


Eleven years after leaving the White 
House, Harry S. Truman drew upon his 
Southern heritage to generate a little 
international mischief. The former 
president had flown to Greece in 1964 
to represent the United States at the fu- 
neral of King Paul I. Lady Bird Johnson 
headed the American delegation on the 
trip. After landing in Athens, the Amer- 
icans climbed into a limousine for the 


ride to the hotel. Prince Michael, their 
royal family escort, welcomed his guests 
by saying, “I feel very close to the Unit- 
ed States because my great-grandfather 
was aide-de-camp to General Grant.” 
With a twinkle in his eye, Truman re- 
plied on behalf of the Southern-born 
first lady and himself. “Well, son,” he 
said, “as far as this lady and I are con- 
cerned, he was on the wrong side.” The 
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color drained from the prince’s face. 
Mrs. Johnson tried to help the situation 
by pointing out that “although we have 
had our wounds and suffered deeply, 
the years have taught us that if we are 
going to be one nation, we've got to be 
united, and forget our hostilities.” The 
deflated young prince, however, “was 
not the same for the rest of the visit.”’ 
+ +> 

The Civil War echoed through 
Harry Truman’s lifetime like the linger- 
ing notes of a distant trumpet. His boy- 
hood fascination with the war evolved 
into an adult understanding of the con- 
flict as an event with important and rel- 
evant legacies. Seeking instruction and 
inspiration, for example, he read biog- 
raphies of Robert E. Lee and Abraham 
Lincoln. As a U.S. Senator during World 
War II, Truman chaired an investigative 
committee that avoided the mistakes of 
a similar Civil War committee. While 
serving as president he repeatedly 
looked to the war for relevant historical 
lessons. After his presidency, he helped 
found the Civil War Round Table of 
Kansas City and became its first speak- 
er. Books about the war were abundant 
on the shelves of Truman’s home study 
and his office in his presidential library 
in Independence, Missouri. 

For Harry Truman, though, the 
Civil War was more than a historical 
event that deserved serious study. The 
war burrowed deep into the soul and 
sinew of the man. The war was such an 
integral part of his border state heri- 
tage that it profoundly influenced his 
attitudes and behavior. Young Harry 
listened to his ancestors’ Civil War sto- 
ries and absorbed their pro-Southern 
outlook. As Harry Truman matured, he 
carried his Southern roots with him. 
But he underwent a transformation 
over time. And this evolution formed 
the heart of his connection to the Civil 
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War: while he always admired South- 
ern bravery, he eventually came to be 
thankful for Union victory. 
+ + 

Born nineteen years after Appomat- 
tox, Harry Truman grew up in the war’s 
shadow near the Kansas—Missouri 
border. Memories of the war were still 


fresh and many people were still bitter, | 
including several of Truman’s ancestors. | 


Their experiences provided the founda- 
tion for his outlook on the war. 
Notably, Harry Truman’s grandpar- 
ents were all slave owners. In the 1840s, 
Truman’s grandparents migrated from 
one border state to another, from Ken- 
tucky to Missouri’s western frontier. 
Solomon and Harriet Louisa Young, 
Harry Truman’s maternal grandparents, 
moved to a farm in southwest Jackson 
County, Missouri. Solomon embarked 
on a series of western journeys as a 
freighter, driving cattle to California 
and delivering wagon loads of supplies 
to Salt Lake City, Utah. When he was 
gone his sturdy wife ran the farm.’ 


In the last half of the 1850s the | 


prairies of Kansas Territory erupted in 
periodic violence as Free State and pro- 
slavery factions clashed over the exten- 
sion of slavery to the territory. Hold- 
over acrimony of the “Bleeding Kansas” 
conflict fueled the violence along the 
Missouri-Kansas border during the en- 
suing Civil War, which impacted Harry 


Truman’s grandparents from the begin- | 


ning. 

In May of 1861, according to Tru- 
man family tradition, James H. Lane, 
the “Grim Chieftain” of Kansas politics, 
rode onto the Young farm leading a col- 
umn of horsemen. Lane, a disheveled- 
looking but opportunistic politician, 
was a U.S. Senator who believed in 
crushing the rebellion quickly and he 
“urged aggressive action against Mis- 
souri.”’ Evidently, Jim Lane followed 


his own advice and led a raid into Mis- 
souri, plundering Solomon and Har- 
riet Louisa Young’s farm along the way 
(Solomon was away at the time). 

In most versions of the story passed 


down to Harry Truman, Jim Lane’s | 
“Jayhawkers” shot four hundred hogs | 
and cut out the hams. The men coerced | 


Harriet Louisa into baking biscuits un- 
til her hands blistered from working the 
dough. Some of Lane’s men grabbed 
her treasured “star” quilt that she had 
pieced together in 1839, tossed it into 
the muddy yard and played cards on it. 
Other soldiers shot her chickens. One 
version of the incident passed down 
through the family described how the 
Kansans wanted to know where the 
“man of the place” was. To find out, 
they strung a rope around Harrison 
Young’s neck (Harry Truman’s uncle) 
and threatened to hang the teenager 
if he didn’t tell where his father was. 
Harrison insisted that his father was 
out west and the men finally let him 
go. The horsemen then rode away with 
the hams, biscuits and supposedly, with 
feather beds and the family silver. (Years 
later in his memoirs, Truman wrote 


that one object the men didn’t take was | 


a big iron kettle—and that the former 
president’s brother still owned it.)* 
Federal troops raided the Young 
farm four more times during the war. 
In the fall of 1862, for example, Fed- 
eral forces chased William Clarke 
Quantrill’s raiders into western Mis- 
souri following an attack on Olathe, 
Kansas. While in pursuit, the Union 
commander reported that he “foraged 
on the enemy.” The enemy must have 
included the Young family because 
Harry Truman’s grandmother later 
sought compensation for her losses that 
autumn, which included sixty-five tons 
of hay, 1,500 bushels of corn, forty-four 
head of hogs, 1,200 pounds of bacon 


and seven wagons.’ 

A century later, Harry Truman de- 
scribed (with a Missouri bias, naturally) 
the vicious war of plunder that raged 
along the border. “The only maraud- 
ers came from Kansas,” Truman said, 
“—the Red Legs who came over here 
and burned the towns and stole the 
stock and all the implements and ev- 
erything that was loose. And the people 
who went back over there was on ac- 
count of the fact that they had to teach 
the Kansans what it felt like to have 
their property stolen.” 

Pro-Southern guerilla fighters raid- 
ing into Kansas in 1862 and 1863 relied 
on farm families in Missouri for food, 
shelter and information about Federal 
troop movements. General Thomas 
Ewing, Union commander of the Dis- 
trict of the Border, believed that he had 
to eliminate the guerillas’ base of sup- 
port among the area’s population. His 
motivation for action came in the sum- 
mer of 1863. 

At dawn on August 21, 1863, Wil- 
liam Quantrill stormed into Lawrence, 
Kansas, at the head of more than four 
hundred irregular cavalrymen. Af- 
ter gunning down about 150 men— 
many in front of their pleading wives 
—Quantrill’s raiders torched the town 
and galloped back to the safety of the 
Missouri countryside.’ 

Swiftly reacting to Quantrill’s dar- 
ing attack, General Ewing issued Gen- 
eral Order Number 11 four days later. 
The order depopulated much of four 
Missouri counties bordering Kansas. 
About twenty thousand people were 
forced off their land. Families proving 
their loyalty to the Union could move 
to a Federal post (Harry Truman would 
later call them “concentration camps”) 
or to the interior of Kansas. If a family 
couldn’t prove its loyalty to the satisfac- 
tion of the local commander, the family 
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Confederacy, she was allowed to evacu- 
ate her family to the Federal post in 
Kansas City. To gain entrance, Harriet 
probably relied on the Federal loyalty 
oath that her husband had signed in 
1862. (A century later, Harry Truman 
told an interviewer that he disagreed 
with loyalty oaths, believing that a per- 
son could not be forced into loyalty by 
signing a piece of paper. The former 
president may have been reflecting 
on his own administration’s loyalty 
program of the 1940s and 1950s. His- 
torians now generally regard the U.S. 
government’s loyalty program, inspired 
by the fear of communism, to be one of 
Truman’s greatest mistakes.)’ 

Blue-coated Union troops fanned 


out across western Missouri carrying | 


out Order Number 11. Harry Truman’s 
grandmother packed a wagon with as 
much of her family’s belongings as she 
could and her family joined a river of 
refugees streaming away from their 
homes. Rolling clouds of black smoke 
darkened the horizon and the acrid 
smell of burning houses and barns 
filled the air. Ten-year-old Martha El- 
len Young—Harry Truman’s mother— 
would vividly remember that journey 
to Kansas City for the rest of her life. 
During the fall and winter of 1863- 
1864 much of western Missouri became 
a “burnt district” of vacant homesteads 
and smoke-charred chimneys."° 
Resentment over Order Number 11 
lingered for years after the war. Evacu- 


often discovered that their homes had 
been burned or looted. Harry Truman 
believed that “those assets were usually 
stolen by the Federal troops and that’s 
the reason that Order Number 11 is not 
popular in this part of the state.”"’ 

One day, Harry Truman encoun- 
tered his grandmother’s enduring 
hostility to the blue-coated Yankees. 
In 1905, Harry turned twenty-one 
and enlisted in a Missouri National 
Guard artillery unit. Soon afterward, he 
proudly wore his new uniform home 
for the first time. When Harriet Louisa 
eyed her grandson in her parlor wear- 
ing a blue uniform, memories of the 
hated Federal troopers must have come 
to mind. She told Harry, “Do not wear 
that uniform in my house again.” ” 

After the Civil War, Harry Truman’s 
grandmother sought compensation for 
her family’s losses. Her claims for dam- 
ages were transmitted to a U.S. Court 
of Claims in 1890. In 1902, the court 
found that she “was loyal to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States through- 
out said war.” In 1906, her case was 
brought to a hearing and she declared 
that the U.S. Army had raided her farm 
five times for quartermaster and com- 
missary supplies valued at $21,442. The 


court decided that she was due $3,800. | 


She never received a penny. In 1909, 
Harriet Louisa Young died at the age of 
ninety-one. A decade later her descen- 
dants finally divided up the money. ” 
Harry Truman’s paternal grandpar- 


President Truman’s maternal grandparents, Solomon and Harriett Young. 
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bat a they returned at all—they 


ther, moved his family before the war 


from Jackson County north to Platte 
County, Missouri, an area not affected 
by Order Number 11. Anderson Tru- 
man remained a slave-holder, though 
in 1863 he signed a Federal loyalty oath. 
At war’s end, according to family oral 
history, Anderson Truman transported 
his five slaves (two women and three 
children) to Leavenworth, Kansas, 
where they had asked to begin their 
lives as free persons." 

Like all children, Harry Truman was 
molded into shape by his childhood 
environment. He came of age in Mis- 
souri, a geographic borderland between 
sections of the country. Depending on a 
person’s perspective, Missouri could be 


| considered a part of the West, the East, 


| 


the Midwest or the South. Harry felt his 
state’s conflicting tugs. 

Significantly, Harry Truman’s fam- 
ily—especially his mother—conveyed 
their pro-Southern sympathies to him. 
Martha Ellen Truman (Harry always 
called her Mamma) devoted attention 
to her oldest son, making sure that 
Harry had eyeglasses, books, piano les- 
sons and the proper reverence for the 
South and its “Lost Cause.” 

Mamma Truman remained an unre- 
constructed Southern Democrat to the 
end. At the age of ninety-two in May of 
1945, Mamma Truman boarded a plane 
for the first time to visit her son in the 
White House. Margaret Truman teased 
her grandmother, saying that Harry was 
going to put Mamma in the Lincoln 
Bedroom. Mamma Truman replied that 
she would rather sleep on the floor.” 

At a White House dinner soon af- 
terward, the conversation turned to a 
certain politician. According to Mar- 
garet Truman, her grandmother asked, 
“Tsn’t he a Yankee?’ 

‘Yes, Mamma, Dad said, ‘but you 
know there are good Yankees as well as 
bad and good Rebels.’ 

‘Well, if there are good Yankees, I 
haven’t seen one yet; Mamma Truman 
replied.”"® 

Harry Truman’s father, John Ander- 


- son Truman, also influenced the future 


president. A scrappy, stubborn, hard- 
working farmer and livestock trader, 
John Truman passed down his love of 
politics to Harry. Each year, John Tru- 


ouri—which also Ks 


happened to be the site of a Civil War 
battle."” 

Importantly, Harry Truman’s 
Southern-tinged upbringing formed 
his views on race. With a population 
of about six thousand people during 
his boyhood years, Independence, Mis- 
souri, may have been located in the 
Midwest, but with its segregated society 
it could just as well have been deep in 
Dixie. Old times were not forgotten 
in Truman’s hometown. Black citizens 
knew their places. They attended differ- 


ent churches and schools. They couldn't | 


shop in most stores in town or even use 
the community library. * 

Young Harry, like his peers, devel- 
oped racist views. He came into close 
contact with African Americans be- 
cause his family employed a black cook 
and he played with her children. Yet he 
didn’t seem to question the blatant 
racism that he saw, which forced black 
families in Independence to live as sec- 
ond-class citizens in a separate neigh- 
borhood. Years later in his letters to 
Bess, Harry used offensive terms when 
referring to African Americans.”” 

The Civil War was also a backdrop 
for Harry Truman’s boyhood years. 
He saw reminders of the conflict ev- 
erywhere he turned. Citizens striding 
along Independence’s sidewalks in- 
cluded former slaves as well as graying 
veterans of Quantrill’s raiders. Harry 
heard about the two times—in 1862 
and 1864—when Union and Confeder- 
ate forces clashed in the streets of his 
hometown. Two of his uncles served in 
the 12th Missouri Cavalry, a Confeder- 


ate regiment which fought with Gen- | 


eral Sterling Price during his 1864 raid 
through Missouri.” Harry heard more 
Confederate stories from Ardelia Har- 
din, his high school Latin teacher. Her 
father, Hopkins Hardin, was wounded 
but survived Pickett’s Charge. “Harry 
always wanted to know about that,” she 
recalled years later.” 
+ + * 

What did Truman learn from his 
study of the Civil War? For one, he 
learned a lesson in leadership that he 
took to heart: a good leader should 
accept responsibility. His “never pass 
the buck” mentality was evident after 
a visit to Gettysburg in 1935. Congress 


gray C 

land sid t peshevtvaris Ree: to 
the battlefield. One can imagine the 
bespectacled Truman peering across the 
field while standing on Seminary Ridge, 
scrambling through boulder-strewn 
Devil’s Den and climbing Little Round 
Top. He included a history lesson in his 
next note to Margaret, his eleven-year- 
old daughter: 

My dear Young Lady: 

I have been waiting patiently for 
a nice long letter from you. In fact I 
go through the mail every morning, 
hoping for two letters—one from 
you and one from Mudder [Harry’s 
wife, Bess]. This morning I didn’t 
get one from either of you. 

Sunday, I went up to Gettysburg 
and went all over the battlefield. You 
know it is one of the great military 
contests of history. I stood on the 
spot where General Robert E. Lee 
stood while the famous immortal 
Pickett made his charge. The charge 
that was to win or lose the third 
day’s battle. It lost and I wondered 
what “Marse Robert” thought when 
the remnants of those brave bat- 
talions came struggling back across 
the field. 

I picked two little flowers from 
the foot of the Virginia Monument 
which stands on the spot where Lee 
stood and I am sending them to 
you. They will remind you of how a 
great man takes a terrible defeat. 

Lee didn’t blame anybody. He 
accepted the responsibility and 
stated that if there was any fault it 
was his, although two of his princi- 
pal leaders had been remiss in their 
duties. Longstreet did not come up 
and Ewell wouldn’t move forward. 
Yet Lee blamed no one. 

The Secretary of Senate gave me 
a picture of him and I am hanging 
it under [George] Washington and 
over Margaret. 

I am still going to look for that 
letter. Kiss Mamma and practice ev- 
ery day. 

Your loving Dad” 


Knowledge of the Civil War helped 
Senator Truman emerge onto the na- 
tional political stage during World War 


Anderson Truman 


II as chairman of the “Truman Com- 
mittee” (the Senate Special Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense 
Program). Truman prepared for the 
work by studying the U.S. Congress’ 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the [Civil] War to learn what not to do. 
Abraham Lincoln had directed the war 
under the scrutiny of the Joint Com- 
mittee, a group that often criticized 
Lincoln’s actions. (Truman talked to 
historian Douglas Southall Freeman 
and learned that Robert E. Lee had said 
that the Joint Committee was worth 
two divisions to him.)” 

Rather than interfere with how the 
Roosevelt administration directed the 
war—as the Civil War committee had 
done with Lincoln—the Truman Com- 
mittee focused instead on ferreting 
out fraud, waste, and negligence in the 
nation’s military buildup. The Truman 
Committee found plenty of each. For 
instance, the committee discovered that 
some Curtiss-Wright airplane engines 
were defective. But the engines had still 
been installed and sent overseas before 
the committee’s investigation put a stop 
to it.”* 

The Truman Committee became 
one of the most successful special com- 
mittees in history, saving the country 
millions of dollars. Fear of being in- 
vestigated by the watchdog committee 
prompted many contractors to toe the 
line. 

Truman’s work on the committee 
caught the attention of Democratic 
Party bosses and in 1944 they chose 
him to be Franklin Roosevelt’s vice- 
presidential running mate. Party leaders 
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also picked Truman, in part, because 
his border state heritage helped balance 
the ticket. Truman could emphasize his 
Southern credentials to Southern audi- 
ences. Yet his decent civil rights voting 
record in the Senate could appeal to 
black voters in northern cities.” 

The Roosevelt-Truman ticket won. 
When the ailing Franklin Roosevelt 
died on April 12, 1945, Truman became 
president. 

In what ways did Truman’s knowl- 
edge of Civil War history impact his 
presidency? First, from his study of 
presidential history Truman believed 
that the series of weak presidents prior 
to 1860 made the Civil War inevitable. 
Truman admired vigorous executives 
like Andrew Jackson. Jackson was a 
Southerner and a nationalist (like Tru- 
man) who had stood up to South Caro- 
lina during the nullification crisis, an 
action Truman respected. 

President Truman also kept the Civil 
War in mind when dealing with post- 
World War II Europe. “This border 
between Missouri and Kansas,” he said, 
“from here to the border of Arkansas 
and Oklahoma was... destroyed on 
both sides.” Truman believed that Eu- 
rope “had suffered the same way we had 
in that period,” and that it “ought to 


be rehabilitated.” Consequently, Tru- | 


man and Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall persuaded Congress in 1947 
to approve the “Marshall Plan,” the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. Truman fa- 
vored the massive aid program because 
he understood the devastation of war 
—both from first-hand experience as a 
World War | artillery captain and from 
second-hand knowledge as the son of 
a war-time refugee. Truman wanted to 
avoid post-war vindictiveness because 
he thought that it planted seeds for fu- 
ture hostilities. “My mother and father 
hated the Yankees,” he said, “until both 
of them died. And I didn’t want hate to 
be this war’s gift to the future.”” 

As World War II ended and the Cold 
War began, President Truman faced 
a series of tough issues. He oversaw 
the defeat of Germany and Japan. He 
dealt with post-war labor strikes as the 
United States converted to peacetime 
production. He established a foreign 
policy goal of containing Communism 
by aiding countries like Greece and 
Turkey and by standing firm during the 


| generals disagreed with 


Soviet blockade of Berlin. 

But President Truman always insist- 
ed that his most difficult decision was 
the commitment of American combat 
forces to Korea. With Korea, Truman’s 
knowledge of Civil War history again 
proved useful. When he grew more and 
more frustrated with his commander 
in Korea, General Douglas MacArthur, 
Truman recalled the many difficulties 
that Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 


Davis experienced with their generals | 


—especially Lincoln’s troubles with 

George B. McClellan. During the winter 

of 1950-1951, Truman later wrote, “I 

reflected on the similarities of the situa- 
_ tion that had faced Abraham Lincoln in 
| his efforts to deal with General McClel- 
lan.””* 

In one fundamental way, Truman’s 
problem with MacArthur was the op- 
posite of Lincoln’s with McClellan. 
Lincoln prodded McClellan time and 
again to attack, but the general vacil- 
lated. MacArthur, conversely, yearned 
to unleash Chiang Kai-shek’s National- 
ist troops from Taiwan into the conflict 
and to expand the war into China by 
dropping atomic bombs on selected 
targets. MacArthur claimed that there 
was “no substitute for victory.” As un- 
popular as the Korean War became, 
Truman realized that he had to keep the 
conflict within limits. 
He couldn'’t risk trigger- 
ing World War III. 

McClellan and Ma- 
cArthur, though, were 
similar in some ways. 
Both generals suffered 
from exaggerated self- 
images and touchy egos. 
Both were professional 
soldiers (with political 
ambitions) who viewed 
their commanders- 
in-chief with disdain. 
Insubordination flowed 
from their scorn as both 


administration policies. 
Truman appreciated 
Lincoln’s patience with 
McClellan. Lincoln even 
gave McClellan a second 
chance before giving up 
on him. Truman was 
patient, too. But after a 
letter was made public 

| that General MacArthur 
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sent to Republican Congressman Jo- 
seph Martin, criticizing Truman’s policy 
as appeasement, the president could 
stand no more. On April 11, 1951, an 
outraged Truman relieved MacArthur 
of command in Korea. Firing the popu- 
lar war hero, though, caused a firestorm 
of condemnation as intense as any 
American president has ever faced. 
Truman admired courageous lead- 
ers. But vainglorious generals didn’t 
rate high with him. “Don’t see how a 
country can produce such men as Robt. 
E. Lee, John J. Pershing, Eisenhower, & 
Bradley,” Truman wrote, “and at [the] 
same time produce Custers, Pattons, 


| and MacArthurs,.”” 


* + + 


Truman grew up admiring South- 
ern generals like Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson. In time, though, 
Truman came to believe that the North 
also had some good commanders such 
as Philip Sheridan, David Farragut, and 
especially, Ulysses S$. Grant. 

In General Grant, Harry Truman 
discovered a leader with whom he 
could identify. Without the benefit of a 
wealthy and powerful family, Grant had 
scaled the heights of power through 
hard work and by developing his lead- 
ership skills, much as Truman did. Tru- 


| man believed that Grant demonstrated 


01 Bad 
did what he had to do and did it well,” 
wrote Truman. “He and his soldiers 
were taken by surprise when there was 
a big Confederate attack at Shiloh, and 
he was accused of being off on a bender 
and maybe he was, but he hung on and 
drove off the Confederate forces. And, 
of course, it was Grant’s personal deci- 
sion to go after Lee, instead of waiting 
to see what Lee might do, and keep 
chasing him and attacking him until 
Lee surrendered.” ” 

“Grant also behaved the way he 
should have, in my view, when Lee sur- 


his opinion of Abraham 


rendered,” wrote Truman. “He came to | 


accept Lee’s surrender with the mud 
still on his uniform, instead of act- 
ing like a god and conqueror the way 
Douglas MacArthur sometimes did 
when I was vice president and presi- 
dent.” 

Harry Truman’s thoughts about Lee 
and Grant were captured in 1941 in a 
letter to his daughter. Writing to Mar- 
garet from Roanoke, Virginia, Sena- 
tor Truman expressed his admiration 
for Lee, but was glad that the North 
had won. “Yesterday I drove over the 
route that the last of the Confederate 


Army followed before the surrender. I | 


thought of the heartache of one of the 


world’s great men on the occasion of | 


that surrender. I am not sorry he did 
surrender, but I feel as your old country 
grandmother has expressed it—‘What 
a pity a white man like Lee had to sur- 
render to old Grant. .. . If Grant had 
been satisfied like Gen. Pershing to rest 
on his military honors and hadn’t gone 
into politics, he’d have been one of the 
country’s great. 

“But Marse Robert was one of the 
world’s great. He and Stonewall rank 
with Alexander, Hannibal, and Napo- 
leon as military leaders—and Lee was a 
good man along with it?” 


+ 


As evidence of Truman’s evolu- 


ndence, Missouri, c. 1899 


broader, 


president I admire tremendously,” Tru- 
man said. “In a way, it’s surprising that I 
feel the way I do about Lincoln, because 
I was born and raised in the South, of 
course, and a lot of Southerners still 
don’t feel that way about him at all. And 
that included the Truman family, all of 
whom were against him. Some of them 
even thought it was a fine thing he got 
assassinated. 

“T realized as a child that that was 
pretty extreme thinking or worse; let’s 
just call it dumb thinking, or no think- 
ing at all. But it still took me a while to 
realize what a good man Lincoln really 
was, with a great brain and an even 
greater heart, a man who really cared 
about people and educated himself to 
the point where he knew how govern- 
ment should work and tried his best 
to make ours work that way. I felt just 
the opposite of the rest of the Truman 


| family after I studied the history of the 


country and realized what Lincoln did 
to save the Union. That’s when I came 
to my present conclusion, and that was 
a long, long time ago.” * 

In June of 1947, President Truman 
wrote a letter to his mother and sister, 
Mary Jane, back in Grandview, Mis- 
souri. He warned Mamma that she 
wouldn’t be happy with him because he 


| was going to speak to the National As- 


sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (on the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial)—and that he was going to 
“wind up by quoting Old Abe.” * 

Eight decades after the Civil War, 
President Truman wrestled with one 
of the war’s enduring issues—the pur- 
suit of racial justice in America. Would 
Truman, the grandson of slave own- 
ers, move the country forward on civil 
rights? 

When Truman was placed on the 
ticket with Franklin Roosevelt, many 


| white Southerners thought that they 


had one of their own. Chauncey Sparks, 
the Alabama governor, said at the time, 
“The South has won a substantial vic- 
tory ....In the matter of race relations 
Senator Truman told me he is the son 
of an unreconstructed rebel mother,” ** 
Reaching the presidency, though, 
transformed Harry Truman. He real- 
ized that he represented all Americans. 


Lincoln. “He’s a 


avional Guard Un 


Harry S. Truman in 


Shortly after taking office, news of 
violence against people of color began 
reaching his desk. The reports moved 
him. “But my very stomach turned over 
when I learned that Negro soldiers, just 
back from overseas, were being dumped 
out of army trucks in Mississippi and 
beaten,” wrote Truman. “Whatever my 
inclinations as a native of Missouri 
might have been, as President I know 
this is bad. I shall fight to end evils like 
this.” 

In 1946, Truman appointed a 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
A year later the committee issued 
To Secure These Rights, a report that 
documented racial discrimination in 
education, employment, housing, and 
public transportation. Based on the 
report, Truman sent a ten-point civil 
rights message to Congress in February 
of 1948 that included proposals for a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, a federal law against 
lynching, and a law against poll taxes. 
(Interestingly, Truman also asked Con- 
gress to acknowledge the injustice in- 
flicted on Japanese-Americans put into 
camps during World War II. Truman’s 
request may have been influenced by 
recalling his grandmother’s long strug- 
gle to be compensated for her Civil War 
claims. Japanese-Americans, however, 
would have to wait forty years—until 
1988—for Congress to recognize their 


| war claims.) 


In 1948, Southern Democrats be- 
lieved that Truman had stabbed them in 
the back with his civil rights proposals. 
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That summer thousands of Southern- 
ers bolted the party of their ancestors to 
become States Rights Democrats (“Dix- 
iecrats”) and nominated South Caro- 
lina’s Governor J. Strom Thurmond for 
president. 

By August, Truman’s bid to win 
the presidency in November appeared 
hopeless. Truman’s Democratic Party 


had fractured three ways. Many South- | 


erners turned to Strom Thurmond 
and some Northern liberals turned to 
Henry Wallace, leaving Truman in the 
center of a splintered party. Republican 
Thomas E. Dewey appeared unbeatable. 
Many odds-makers put Truman’s chances 
of winning at twenty-to-one and news 
magazines were already predicting 
whom Dewey would put in his cabinet. 

A concerned Democratic friend 
in Kansas City sent Truman a letter 
informing the president that his civil 
rights stance could cost him the elec- 
tion. Truman responded: 

“Dear Ernie: 

“...1am going to send you a 
copy of the report of my Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights and then if you 
still have the antebellum proslavery 
outlook, I'll be thoroughly disap- 
pointed in you. 

The main difficulty with the 
South is that they are living eighty 


36 


ms 


years behind the times and the 
sooner they come out of it the bet- 
ter it will be for the country and 
themselves. I am not asking for so- 
cial equality, because no such thing 
exists, but I am asking for equality 
of opportunity for all human be- 
ings and, as long as | stay here, 1 am 
going to continue that fight. When 
the mob gangs can take four people 
out and shoot them in the back, 
and everybody in the country is ac- 
quainted with who did the shooting 
and nothing is done about it, that 
country is in a pretty bad fix from a 
law enforcement standpoint. 

| When a Mayor and City Marshal 
can take a negro Sergeant off a bus 
in South Carolina, beat him up, and 
put out one of his eyes, and nothing 
is done about it by State Authorities, 
something is radically wrong with 
the system. ... 

I can’t approve of such goings 
on and I shall never approve it, as 
long as Iam here....I am going to 
try to remedy it and if that ends up 
in my failure to be reelected, that 
failure will be in a good cause. . ..”* 


Truman confounded the experts and 
| won the 1948 election. Importantly, he 
had also made civil rights a concern of 
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the federal government. He had issued 
executive orders that desegregated the 
armed forces and ended racial discrimi- 
nation in federal employment, though 
he failed to get civil rights legislation 
through Congress. (Another Southern 
president, Lyndon B. Johnson, finally 
signed strong civil rights laws—primar- 
ily the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965—that forbade 
legalized segregation and guaranteed 
federal protection for the right to vote.) 

Harry Truman, however, never 
fully overcame his racist heritage. He 
still used racial slurs late in life. In the 
1960s, Truman considered the leaders 


| of civil rights marches and sit-ins to be 


“trouble-makers.” The former president 
didn’t like Martin Luther King, Jr., be- 
cause Truman considered King to be an 
agitator. Still, considering his time and 
upbringing, Truman advanced a great 
distance on matters of race.” 

After leaving the White House, Har- 
ry Truman continued to be involved 
with Civil War history.” In March of 
1958, he became the Civil War Round 


| Table of Kansas City’s first speaker with 


the topic of “An Amateur Historian’s View 
of the Civil War.” According to the next 
day’s Kansas City Star, Truman “took 
whacks at some [Civil War] generals, 


a es 


On June 29, 197, President Truman spoke 


from the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 
to the annual meeting of the NAACP, 


praised others and generally seemed 
to enjoy himself.” He said with a grin, 
“The presidents of both the Union and 
the Confederacy had about as much 
trouble with generals as I had with one 
of mine.” Truman said that of all the 
war’s battles, Chancellorsville most fas- 
cinated him. “It is one of the four great 
battles in history from the standpoint 
of being a perfect maneuver,” he said. 
The newspaper reported that the others 
“were Napoleon’s defeat of the Russians 
and Austrians at Austerlitz, Hannibal’s 
victory over the Romans at Cannae in 
216 B.C., and the clash of the Greeks and 
Persians at Gaugamela in 331 B.C.” 

The former president attended one 
other round table meeting. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1959, Bruce Catton spoke on the 
meaning of the Civil War and received 
the round table’s first Harry S. Truman 
Award." An observer at the meeting that 
night later recalled that while introduc- 
ing the historian, Truman complained 
that Yankees always insisted on calling 
the conflict the Civil War, when it really 
should be the “War Between the States.” 
Moments later Catton replied that with 
all due respect, when citizens and sol- 
diers fought in the streets of St. Louis 
and mobs in Baltimore fired at Federal 
troops, then it really was a civil war.” 

Did Catton influence Truman? 
Two years later, while responding to an 
author of a Civil War book, Truman 
wrote, “My mother and father died un- 
reconstructed and they never spoke of 
the War in any other way but as the War 
Between the States. In your analysis of 
the situation, your conclusion that Civil 
War is the best title for that unpleasant- 


Harry Truman’s border state 

tage was so deeply ingrained in him 
that it was a part of his self-image. His 
connection to the Civil War was also 
linked to this sense of identity. As a 
boy, he followed his family’s lead and 
admired the Confederacy. As a man, he 
came to believe that Lincoln’s preserva- 
tion of the Union was a great accom- 
plishment. If Lincoln and his lieuten- 


ants had failed, Truman believed that | 


the continental United States would 
eventually have been carved up into 
many small countries like Europe or 
Central America and would have had 
“no influence in the world.” “ 

“My sympathies and all my family 


were on the side of the South,” Truman | 


explained. “But I think the organization 


of the greatest Republic in the history | 


of the world was worth all the sacrifices 


made to save it.” ” 
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Jefferson Davis: 


Arming the slaves “would revolt and disgust the whole South.” 
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Myth & Reality 


BLA 
CONFEDERATES 


One of the most energetically 
propagated and widely accepted legends 
about the Civil War concerns the so- 
called “Black Confederates.” According 
to this legend, black southerners in great 
numbers, slave and free alike, fought 
voluntarily and loyally as soldiers in 
the ranks of Confederate armies. A 
relatively restrained version of this 
legend claims that between ten and 
twenty thousand black combatants did 
this. Others hold out for a figure of fifty 
thousand and still others for a still larger 
number.’ The U. S. Defense Department 
has lately been persuaded to join the 
chorus, affirming that “several thousand 
African Americans may have served as 
soldiers for the Confederacy.” 

Most of those who advance 
these claims today do so to buttress a 
series of larger arguments. The first of 
these is that “most blacks supported 
the Confederacy”—that, indeed, “the 
overwhelming majority of blacks ... 
supported and defended with armed 
resistance the cause of southern 
independence.” 

This alleged black support for 
the Confederacy, in turn, becomes 
proof that the Civil War did not 
occur because of slavery and that the 
Confederacy did not fight to preserve 
slavery.' The war simply pitted one part 
of the country against another; blacks 
supported the South because they were 
(and felt they were) Southerners first 
and were therefore anxious “to defend 
their country.”® That the southern war 
effort supposedly welcomed the armed 
support of its slaves is said to reflect 
the same thing. Would a Confederate | 


government and citizenry pledged 
to slavery and white supremacy have 
wished (or dared) to place arms in so 
many black hands?° 

There is no question but that 
the Confederate war effort depended 
upon the labor of its black population. 
During the war, slaves grew and 
prepared much of the army’s food; 
tended horses, positioned artillery, and 
built fortifications; carried stretchers, 
drove ambulance wagons, and nursed 
the sick and wounded; mined essential 
iron ore, coal, salt, and saltpeter; 
produced horseshoes, nails, harnesses, 
bridles, collars, saddles, guns, and 
ammunition; loaded, unloaded, and 
transported these and other goods 
across land and water routes to southern 
armies.’ And during the war's early stages, 
some masters took slaves with them 
into the army as servants. Some of 
those servants were given gray uniforms 
and carried their masters’ equipment, 
including their muskets. A small 
number went further still, occasionally 
firing those weapons at Union troops, 
much to the delight and amusement of 
the Confederate soldiers around them.* 

To make their case, propagators 
of the Black Confederate legend take 
undisputed facts such as these, then give 
them some crucial rhetorical twists and 
more than a little sleight-of-hand. They 
insist that southern blacks employed 
as non-combat support personnel, 
musicians, personal servants, and the 
like be regarded as true, fully fledged 
Confederate soldiers. They also insist 
that labor that slaves and free blacks 
performed under duress be treated as 


Bruce Levine 


though it had been freely volunteered 
—and as unquestionable proof of 
loyalty to and enthusiastic support 
for the Confederacy. Evidently in this 
spirit, a committee of the Georgia state 
legislature recently moved to designate 
April as Confederate History and 
Heritage Month and to “honor, observe, 
and celebrate the Confederate States 
of America” and “all those millions of 
its citizens of various races and ethnic 
groups and religions who contributed 
in sundry and myriad ways to the cause 
of Southern Independence.” 

In fact, however, the entire history 
of the war demonstrates that the vast 
majority of southern blacks wished for 
the success of the Union cause. The 
slaves who performed these tasks had 
little choice but to do so. (Does it really 
need emphasizing that choice was in 
short supply among slaves?) They 
were “impressed” into this labor by 
Confederate officials and handed over 
to the army to do it. Their personal 
loyalties and inclinations pointed 
elsewhere. 

The case of John Parker, a Virginia 
slave who was impressed into service 
with a Confederate artillery unit at the 
time of First Bull Run, is instructive 
here. Parker was a Black Confederate 
according to the standards urged by 
modern advocates of the legend, and his 
experiences have actually been cited in 
support of that legend. But in his own 
subsequent account of that experience 
Parker recalled that “we wish[ed] to 
our hearts that the Yankees would whip, 
and we could have run over to their 
side but our [Confederate] officers 
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would have shot us if we had made 
the attempt.” Shortly after the battle 
ended, however, both Parker and his 
wife did succeed in escaping to Union 
lines.'' Testimony that the Parkers’ 
story was not exceptional comes from 
no less an authority than Confederate 
General Joseph E. Johnston, who held 
commands at one time or another 
throughout the Confederacy. Johnston 
admitted to a close friend and confidant 
that “we never have been able to keep 
the impressed Negroes with an army 
near the enemy. They desert.”!” 
Southern free blacks often 
asserted their loyalty to the Confederacy. 
Some, like slaves, served as civilian 
laborers in support of military 
units. Those who did 
not volunteer for such 
duty faced the strong 
likelihood of being 
impressed into it by 
municipal, state, 
or Confederate 
officials.’ Some 
light-skinned, 
“Mixed Laine 
men sought (and 
occasionally managed) 
to enter individual 
infantry companies. A few 
places (most notably New 
Orleans and Mobile) permitted 
free people of color to serve in home 
guard or other local-defense units 
there.'* For some of the individuals 
involved, this wartime conduct 
simply continued a consistent prewar 
effort to distinguish and distance 
themselves from the black population, 
to be accepted instead as part of the 
dominant race. Others hoped less 
ambitiously that displays of wartime 
fidelity might win them at least some 
relief from the heavy legal and practical 
burdens that beset most nonwhites in 
the South.'® Even some slaves made 
that kind of calculation, as Joseph T. 
Wilson recalled. A black man born in 
Virginia, Wilson had made his way to 
Massachusetts prior to joining the 2d 
Regiment Louisiana Marine Guard (74" 
U.S. Colored Troops). “The negro who 
boasted the loudest of his desire to fight 
the Yankees,’ Wilson remembered, “who 
showed the greatest anxiety to aid the 
Confederates, was granted the most 
freedom and received the approval of 


his master.”'® 


Not one claim that company-sized units of 


£ 
| 


ok Cont 


sumented 


But winning the approval of one’s 
master was one thing; being enlisted 
and treated as a bona fide Confederate 
soldier was something else again. The 
Confederate government wanted no 
slaves—indeed, no men at all who 
were not certifiably white—under 
arms. To be sure, the U. S. Government 


Blacks often acted as 
servants to white Confederate 
soldiers. 


entered the war with the same policy. 
But recognizing the inexorable logic 
of necessity (to paraphrase Frederick 
Douglass), the Union reconsidered. In 
1862 it formed a few black units, and 
in 1863 it reversed its earlier all-white 
policy. 

The Confederacy, however, stood 
firmly by its ban on black troops. 
When one of Jefferson Davis’ generals 
suggested after First Bull Run that the 
Confederacy arm its slaves, Jefferson 
Davis snapped that the very idea was 
“stark madness” and “would revolt and 
disgust the whole South.””’ In July 1861 
the chief of the Confederacy’s Bureau 
of War informed a correspondent that 
the government was “not prepared 
to accept” any offers to raise black 
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ederate soldiers existed has ever been 


units.'* Secretary of War James J. Seddon 
remained just as adamant about that 
policy at the end of 1863 when he was 
asked whether a unit of Louisiana 
Creoles might be permitted into the 
Confederate army. Only those men 
who could be “naturally and properly” 
distinguished from blacks, Seddon 


| replied, could be allowed to enlist. 


Those who could not be effectively 
“disconnected from negroes” 
might be used only as military 
laborers or for other types 
of “subordinate working 
purposes.” ° 
For the same 
reasons, any light- 
skinned free black 
man who somehow 
managed to enlist 
were to be booted back 
out again if and when 
their racial identity were 
discovered. Such was the 
fate, for example, of a small 
group of soldiers in Nelson’s 
Battalion, South Carolina Volunteers, 
when some of the officers ascertained 
that they were “mulattoes” and “were 
so regarded in the neighborhood from 
which they came.” Those officers moved 
to have the men “removed from our midst 
on account of their not being white,” 
which is exactly what occurred.” These 
same Confederate policies confined local 
free-black militia units like those in 
New Orleans and Mobile to their own 
immediate vicinities, allowed few to see 
action of any kind, and permitted none 
to be incorporated into the Confederate 
army. 

Why was the southern leadership 
so stubborn on this score? Because it was 
fighting to preserve African American 
slavery. The claim that blacks were 
racially inferior (and therefore poor 
soldier material) was basic to American 
slavery’s ideological defense. As 
Secretary Seddon once again put it, the 
position that the Confederacy had taken 
both before “the North and before the 
world” did “not allow the employment 
as armed soldiers of negroes.””! 


These policies were enforced. 
In the summer of 1863, a University 
of Virginia professor (who was also | 
a captain in Charlottesville’s home 
guard) inquired into the matter. The 
secretary of war looked into the matter 
and reported that “no slaves have 
been employed by the Government 
except as cooks or nurses in hospitals 
and for labor.” And the number of 
light-skinned free blacks who actually 
served as Confederate soldiers never 
exceeded a relative handful. Robert 
K. Krick, Jr., for many decades chief 
historian at the Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania National Military Park, has 
examined the service records of at least 
one hundred thousand Confederate 
soldiers and found a total of twenty 
to thirty nonwhites among them.” 
That is a proportion not of 3 percent 
or even 3/10ths of one percent but 
3/100ths of one percent. Multiplying 
that percentage by the size of the total 
Confederate soldiery gives us a figure 
of about 270—270 among perhaps 
900,000! 

Claims that thousands (much less 
tens and even hundreds of thousands) 
served rest on wishful thinking, 
gullibility, and misuse and abuse of 
historical sources. The evidence offered 
in their behalf is rife with unsupported 
anecdotes and rumors, demonstrably 
erroneous (and usually second-hand) 
reports, wholesale misinterpretation, 
and quotations reproduced incompletely 
and/or out of context.** Not one claim 
that company- (much less regimental- 
or brigade-) sized units of black 
Confederate soldiers actually existed 
has ever been documented in the ample 
surviving records of the Confederate 
War Department. 

Evidence refuting such claims, 
in contrast, is so compelling that even 
some otherwise-strident boosters of 
the “black Confederate” legend have 
had to acknowledge it. Richard Rollins 
thus conceded that “the number of 
armed black Confederates was always 
small,”** and even H. C. Blackerby’s 
Black Southerners in Gray, the Black 
Confederate bible, tersely notes at one 
point that “relatively few blacks bore 
arms until the final year?” 

Confederate leaders began to 
reconsider this policy only as they came 
to recognize that utter defeat lay before 
them otherwise.”” 


General Joseph E. Johnston: 
“we never have been able to 


keep the impressed Negroes 
with an army near the enemy. 
They desert.” 


General Patrick R. Cleburne 
of the Army of Tennessee initiated 
the first major attempt to change 
Richmond’s stance on this question in 
December 1863-January 1864, after 
the fall of Vicksburg, the defeat at 
Gettysburg, and the terrible humiliation 


at Chattanooga. Cleburne urged that | 


military-age male slaves be offered their 
freedom in exchange for joining the 
Confederate army. Boosters of the Black 
Confederate legend regularly invoke 
Cleburne and his proposal as evidence 
supposedly bolstering their case. But 
the significance of Cleburne’s story and 
its aftermath is very different. 


First of all, if any black soldiers | 


were then already serving in the 
Confederate ranks, Cleburne clearly 
knew nothing of them. He complained, 
on the contrary, that while the Union 
was by then successfully recruiting 
soldiers from among both free blacks 
and slaves, “our single source of supply 
is that portion of our white men fit for 
duty and not now in the ranks,’ and that 
source was palpably near exhaustion. 
Second, Cleburne frankly 
acknowledged that the slave population 
—far from contented, loyal, and anxious 
to defend the Confederacy—longed 
for freedom and therefore identified 
not with the Confederacy’s war effort 
but with the Union’s. “For many years, 
ever since the agitation of the subject 
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of slavery commenced,” he wrote, “the 
negro has been dreaming of freedom,’ a 
freedom that “has become the paradise 
of his hopes.” In hopes of attaining that 
freedom, Cleburne continued, a slave 
“will tempt dangers and difficulties 
not exceeded by the bravest soldier in 
the field.”** That attitude, he knew, had 
turned slavery into “one of our chief 
sources of weakness.” “All along the 
lines,” Cleburne reported, “slavery is 
comparatively valueless to us for labor, 
but of great and increasing worth to 
the enemy for information. It is an 
omnipresent spy system, pointing 
out our valuable men to the enemy, 
revealing our positions, purposes, and 
resources....” The slaves’ obvious pro- 
Union partisanship created “fear of 
insurrection in the rear” and “anxieties 
for the fate of loved ones when our 
armies have moved forward.” When 
federal troops advanced, the slaves 
became “recruits awaiting the enemy 
with open arms,’ and those who donned 
Union blue had proved fully able “to face 
and fight bravely against their former 
masters.”*? It would be difficult to 
imagine a clearer, more straightforward 
assessment of the actual outlook, 
wishes, and conduct of the South’s black 
population and its debilitating impact 
on the Confederate cause. 

In January 1864 the Jefferson 
Davis’ government was still standing by 
its long-standing policy and rejected 
Cleburne’s proposal. But by November 
the Confederacy’s now desperate 
military situation finally forced Davis to 
reverse course. His words and deeds as 
he did so further discredit the modern 
legend of the Black Confederates. 

Once Davis decided that he must 
enlist black troops into his army, thus, he 
(like Cleburne before him) immediately 
linked such black enlistments to black 
freedom. No significant number of 
slaves would ever fight for the South, 
he well knew, unless they were freed 
from bondage in return. Davis's closest 
advisor, Judah P. Benjamin, agreed. So 
did Robert E. Lee, who warned that 
“unless this freedom is guaranteed . . . 


| we shall get no volunteers.”* None of 


them was blind enough to believe, in 
other words, what modern supporters 
of the “Black Confederate” legend today 


_ so emphatically insist—that is, that 


cheerful, contented, and ardently loyal 
slaves were ready to fight for the South 
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General Patrick R. Cleburne. 
If any black soldiers were 
... serving in the Confederate 
ranks, Cleburne clearly knew 
nothing of them. 


while remaining in servitude. Modern 
purveyors of the Black Confederate 
legend depict Davis's proposal as being 
inspired by the record of the thousands 
of slaves who had supposedly proven 
themselves steadfastly loyal to their 
masters and to the Confederate cause. 
Davis himself described his plan in 
diametrically opposite terms. The men 
he hoped to “draw into our military 
service,’ he confided, were otherwise 
“apt to run away and join the army of 
the enemy.”*! 

Did Davis think of his plan as the 
final expression of already-extensive 
slave combat on behalf of the South? 


Once again, not according to him. | 


The Confederacy’s chief executive 
notoriously micro-managed the 
Confederacy’s military affairs, so we 
might reasonably presume that he knew 
something about who was fighting in 
his armies. But he was utterly unaware 
of the large groups of black soldiers 
that his armies are today said to have 
included. 

Public debates that broke out 
over the merits of Davis’ new policy 
revealed yet another interesting fact. 
The Confederate president and his 
supporters struggled to convince 
skeptics that black soldiers might be 
induced to fight effectively and loyally 
for the South. In trying to make his 
case, however, they never pointed 
proudly to the record of any of the black 


Confederate brigades (or regiments | 


or even companies) that upholders of 
the Black Confederate legend claim 
were already in the field. In fact, he 
presumed that he himself was “the only 
[white] person in the Confederacy who 
had ever armed and led negroes against 
white men.” (And he had done that 
not during the war but years before it, 
when he and a handful of his slaves had 
routed some men who were attempting 
to divert the bed of a river that served 
his family’s plantations.**) How 
could the Confederate president have 
remained so ignorant of his thousands 
of black Confederate warriors? 

After months of debate, carried 
on against a background of even further 
Confederate military reverses, a severely 
diluted version of Cleburne’s original 
idea finally became Confederate law 
in March of 1865. General Richard 
S. Ewell assumed responsibility 
for implementing it, and recruiters 
quickly fanned out into several states. 


Confederate officials and journalists 
confidently predicted massive 
enrollments. The actual results proved 
bitterly disappointing; most slaveowners 


| still refused to cooperate while most 
| slaves spurned the overture as too 


little and too late. A small company 
or two of black hospital workers was 
formed and attached to a unit of a local 
Richmond home guard. The regular 
army evidently managed to raise 
another forty to sixty men—men whom 
it drilled, fed, and housed at military 
prison facilities under the watchful eyes 
of military police and prison wardens. 
The whole sorry episode provides 
a fitting coda for our examination of 
modern claims that thousands and 
thousands of black troops loyally 
fought in Confederate armies. This 
strikingly unsuccessful last-ditch effort 
constituted the sole exception to the 
Confederacy’s steadfast refusal to employ 


_ African American soldiers. As General 


This cartoon appeared in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
March 25, 1865. It is, of course, typical wartime propaganda. In 
reality, Lee knew perfectly well that slaves would not fight for the 
Confederacy (if at all) without being promised their freedom. 
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Lee—“Hold on there, Driver, we want Sambo now to fight for Liberty and 
Independence, You can thrash him as much as you like when he comes back.” 
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Ewell’s long-time aide-de-camp, Major 
George Campbell Brown, later affirmed, 
the handful of black soldiers mustered 
in the southern capital in March of 1865 
were “the first and only black troops 
used on our side?””™ Oo 


+ + + 
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and Robert E.L Krick, and tour the 
battlefields of The Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania Court House, the North 
Anna River and Cold Harbor. 


June 15-18, 2007 


Based on the campus of 
James Madison University, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Call JMU Events and Conferences at 

540-568-8043 for registration. 


Call Ben Fordney at 540-433-2275 
for program information. 


Visit our website at 
shencivilwar.org 


General against general, 
political intrigue, spies, murder— 
The Winds of Change—a novel 
about the final fourteen months 
of America’s Civil War, with a 
glimpse into the minds, thoughts, 
and strategies of the generals and 
politicians who fought and planned 
the conflict—Order Now! 


BE WINDSor 
Ht CHANGE 


Paperback $19.95 Hardcover $29.95 
ISBN 978-0-595-42308-8 


Order on line: 
www.iuniverse.com/bookstote 


Every blackpowder thing you can 
think of, and more... in one place. 


DIXIE GUN WORKS 


The 2007 DIXIE GUN WORKS’ 
CATALOG is STILL $5.00 and 
STILL the most comprehensive 
source of blackpowder firearms and 
period accessories 

available. 


ORDER BY PHONE 
(800) 238-6785 


at 
cil 


ORDER ONLINE! 
www.dixiegunworks.com 
Major credit cards accepted 


DIXIE GUN WORKS, INC. 


eas HISD 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 
announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs | a eg we aes 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 pis $3.70 Sd each, wih vendor danoune for quanti onder. Genejans 


add $1.05 tax. Allow 8 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn on 
American banks, with S&H =$6.00 cack, no forign money orders please.) 


Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37gaband 


MEMORABILIA/POSTERS: MARY- 
LAND CAMPAIGN OF 1862! Fea- 
tures: shaded relief map, annotations, 
troop movements, battle locations, text, 
photos. LOST ORDERS! Features: photo 
of Original Orders, Lee, McClellan, and 
text. Printed on 100# archival paper! 
GREAT KEEPSAKES-FRAMEABLE! 
www.sunsyne.com/posters. 
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Paul Haspel 


Engiand’s Unsung 
Hero of the American 
Civil War 


The Union cause in the American 
Civil War has many heroes, from 
Abraham Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass to Joshua Lawrence 
Chamberlain and Clara Barton. Yet 
alongside these American heroes of 
the great conflict stands an often- 
overlooked Englishman, who at a 
crucial moment in the war rose from 
his deathbed and helped to save the 
American Union. That Englishman 
was Albert, Prince Consort, husband 
of Queen Victoria. At the height of the 
Civil War’s greatest diplomatic crisis, 
the Trent affair, the dying prince worked 
to prevent war between the United 
States and Great Britain—a war that 
might well have changed the course of 
American and world history. 

The seeds of what would become 
the Trent affair were sown when the 
Confederate government dispatched 
two commissioners, James Mason and 
John Slidell, on a mission to Europe. As 
part of the Confederacy’s diplomatic 
campaign to gain recognition and 
aid from the major European powers, 
Mason was bound for London; Slidell, 
for Paris. On October 12, 1861, the 
swift steamer Theodora, with Mason 
and Slidell on board, successfully ran 
the Union blockade at Charleston, 
South Carolina, arriving at Nassau 


in the Bahamas on October 14th and 
dropping the two commissioners off at 
Cardenas, Cuba, two days later. From 
Cuba, Mason and Slidell planned to 
take the British mail steamer Trent to 
Europe. 

Once the rebel commissioners had 
escaped to Cuba, Union officials sought 
ways to keep them from reaching 
England and France. Many Northerners 
were worried that, as the New York 
Herald put it on October 17th, Mason 
and Slidell might “have a much better 
chance of a friendly reception than at 
any previous period.” That prospect of 
a warm European reception for Mason 
and Slidell may have seemed strong 
because of concerns in England over a 
possible shortage of Southern cotton; 
Lord John Russell, the British Foreign 
Secretary, wrote in an October 7th letter 
to Britain’s Prime Minister, Lord Henry 
John Temple Palmerston, that “the 
cotton question may become serious by 
the end of the year.” 

Mason and Slidell’s success at 
eluding the blockade was also a serious 
embarrassment to the United States 
Navy; and eventually one Union naval 
commander, Captain Charles Wilkes 
of the U.S.S. San Jacinto, would decide 
that he was willing to go to almost 
any length to redeem the honor of his 
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flag. Wilkes had been described by 
one U.S. Treasury officer as having “a 
superabundance of self-esteem and a 
deficiency of judgment,’ and he would 
soon demonstrate these character 
defects on the world stage.’ 

Wilkes discussed with Robert W. 
Shufeldt, the U.S. Consul-General in 
Havana, the possibility of intercepting 
a neutral ship and removing the rebel 
commissioners. As Shufeldt told it, the 
two men had acknowledged that “such a 
measure would seem to be a violation of 
the rights of neutrals upon the ocean”; 
yet Captain Wilkes “after much thought 
upon the subject & in view of the great 
importance of the capture of these 
persons with their dispatches came to 
the decision of intercepting this steamer 
...& taking them from her by force if 
necessary. ”? 

Some American officials shared 
Wilkes’ conviction that Mason and 
Slidell must be seized while still at sea. 
Adam Gurowski, an international- 
law adviser to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, argued that the Union govern- 
ment had a right to capture the rebel 
commissioners: “Mason and Slidell 
are not common passengers, nor are 
they political refugees invoking the 
protection of any neutral flag. They 
are traveling commissioners of war, of 


Prince Albert of Saxe 


Coburg-Gotha. 


bloodshed and rebellion; and it is all the 
same in whatever seaport they embark.”* 

However patriotic its motivations, 
Gurowski’s argument had serious 
weaknesses. By internationally accepted 
practice, the naval forces of a belligerent 
power could stop a neutral vessel, but 
had to follow certain rules in doing so. 
If a ship was captured as a prize, it had 
to be taken into port for adjudication 
by a prize court. If a vessel that had 
been stopped was permitted to go on, 
the belligerent could remove from the 
neutral ship only contraband items 
of war, such as military or diplomatic | 
dispatches—certainly not passengers. 
Yet such scruples were not going to 
stop Captain Wilkes, who seized upon 
the novel but illegal idea of regarding 
Mason and Slidell as the “embodiment 
of dispatches” and removing them from 
the Trent on that basis.’ 

The seizure of the Confederate 
commissioners on November 8, 1861, was 
a moment of high drama. The San Jacinto 
fired twice across the Trent’s bow in order 
to stop the British vessel. Captain James 
Moir of the Trent angrily called out 
through his speaking trumpet, “What 
do you mean by heaving my vessel 
to in this manner?” The San Jacinto’s 
executive officer, Lieutenant J. Macneill 
Fairfax, boarded the Trent, asked 
Captain Moir for the ship’s passenger 
list, and mentioned the names of Mason 
and Slidell. Upon hearing his name 
spoken, Slidell walked up to Fairfax and 


| if Twill?’ 


said, “I am Mr. Slidell; do you want to 


| see me?”® 


It quickly became clear to 


| everyone witnessing the conversation 


that Wilkes had sent Fairfax on board 
the Trent to remove the Confederate 
commissioners, and Slidell’s wife 
expressed surprise at the rashness of the 
Yankee captain’s act: “Really, Captain 
Wilkes is playing into our hands!”’Angry 
passengers on the Trent called the 
Union sailors “pirates” and “villains,” 
and said of Lieutenant Fairfax, “Throw 
the damned fellow overboard!”® Slidell 
maintained a brave front as he and 
Mason were forced off the British ship, 
telling his wife, “Good-bye, my dear, we 
shall meet in Paris in 60 days.”” 

Mason later reported that he and 
Slidell had been “treated with every 
possible courtesy by Captain Wilkes and 
his officers,”'® but courteous treatment 
did nothing to alter the realities of | 
the situation. On November 15th, the 
San Jacinto pulled into harbor at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, and set its prisoners 
on Union-controlled soil. Before 
long, the two rebel commissioners 
were detained in Fort Warren, Boston 
Harbor. 

Reaction on both sides of the 
Atlantic was swift, even explosive. 
Wilkes reported that a crowd honoring 
him at Boston’s Faneuil Hall “was 
very great...and my hand showed the | 
effect of shaking hands by blisters on 
my fingers....”'' The U.S. House of | 
Representatives, in a formal resolution, | 
saluted Wilkes for “his brave, adroit, and 
patriotic conduct.”* England, however, 
was outraged by the insult to the Union 
Jack: “You may stand for this,” Prime 
Minister Palmerston declared in a 
meeting with his cabinet, “but damned 


Abraham Lincoln perceived 
from the beginning the trouble and 
embarrassment the Trent affair was 
likely to cause; the embattled U.S. 
President said of Mason and Slidell, 
“I fear the traitors will prove to be 
white elephants.” Wilkes, for his part, 
resolutely defended his act, telling New 
York Times reporters that “right or 
wrong these men had to be secured, and 
if he had done wrong, he could do no 
more than be cashiered for it.” 

Wilkes seems to have been | 
unaware of, or indifferent to, the fact | 
that his iron-bound sense of Unionist 
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righteousness had pushed America to 
the brink of a foreign war that would 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
the United States to win its civil war 
and bring the Confederate states back 
into the Union. U.S. Secretary of State 
William H. Seward, by contrast, saw 
only too clearly how high Wilkes had 
raised the stakes. The wife of one of 
Lord Palmerston’s cabinet officers had 
written him a letter calling Wilkes’ 
action “the maddest act that ever was 
done, and, unless the [United States] 
government intend to force us to war, 
utterly inconceivable.”"® 

Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis lost no time in seizing upon the 
opportunity to denounce Wilkes’ seizure 
of Mason and Slidell. On November 
18th, in a speech to the Confederate 
Congress, he condemned Wilkes and 
the Union Navy for “violating the 
rights of embassy...for the most part 
held sacred even among barbarians by 
seizing our ministers while under the 
protection and within the dominions 
of a neutral nation.”"” Davis knew that 
Wilkes’ act would infuriate the British 
public; the Times of London spoke for 
many Britons when it declared Captain 
Wilkes a typical example of the “Yankee” 
character type: “Swagger and ferocity, 
built on a foundation of vulgarity and 
cowardice, these are his characteristics 
...the most prominent marks by which 
his countrymen...are known all over 
the world.”"* 

As November of 1861 went 
on, opinions on both the U.S. and 


| British sides only seemed to harden. 


Benjamin Moran, the secretary of the 
U.S. Legation in London, responded to 


| the Times’ attacks on American policy 


and character by stating, “There is 


| something positively infernal in the way 


these assassins are goading the nation 
on to war. They daily feed the public 
mind with the most palpable lies and 


| stick at nothing.”’’ At the same time, 


even the most peacefully disposed 
British leaders began to think that there 
might be no alternative to war. The 


| British diplomat George Villiers, 4th 


Earl of Clarendon, expressed “a horror 
of war and of all wars one with the U.S. 
because none would be so prejudicial 
to our interests”; yet he found himself 
concluding reluctantly that “peace like 
other good things may be bought too 


| dearly and it never can be worth the 
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price of national honor.” 

The British government prepared 
a formal demand that Mason and Slidell 
be surrendered. Citing “this act of 
violence committed by an officer of the 
United States Navy against a neutral and 
friendly nation”, the document stated 
sternly that “the reparation which her 
Majesty’s Government expect and with 
which they would be satisfied” would 
have to include not only the release of 
Mason and Slidell but also an “apology 
for the insult offered to the British flag.””! 
Overall, the document was so harshly 
worded that the U.S. government was 
certain to reject it. War between Great 


| levels of the U.S. government. As a 


Britain and the United States—a war | 


that could have benefited no one except 
the secessionists of the Confederacy— 
seemed inevitable. 

It was at this crucial point that 
Prince Albert intervened. The German- 
born prince was forty-two-years-old 
and dying. The typhoid fever from 
which he was suffering made breathing 
difficult and sleep all but impossible. 
A diary entry from Queen Victoria 
recorded that the prince “could eat 


no breakfast and was very wretched.” | 


But he saw the danger that faced both 
England and the United States; and 
through the long night of November 
30th and into the morning of December 
Ist, he took the harsh British demand 
for apology and restitution and worked 
to tone it down. 

Characterizing the initial British 


demand as “somewhat meagre,” the | 
prince wrote that Queen Victoria | 


“should have liked to have seen the 
expression of a hope that the American 
captain did not act under instructions, 
or, if he did, that he misapprehended 
them.”” Working to open an almost- 
closed door to peace, Prince Albert wrote 
that “Her Majesty’s Government are 
unwilling to believe, that the United States 
Government intended wantonly to put 


an insult upon this country, and to add | 
to their many distressing complications | 


by forcing a question of dispute upon 
us.” He closed by stating that the British 
would be “glad to believe that upon a full 
consideration of the circumstances of the 
undoubted breach of International Law 
committed,’ the U.S. government “would 
spontaneously offer such redress as 
alone could satisfy this country, viz. 
the restoration of the unfortunate 


23 


passengers and a suitable apology. 


needless war. 

Prince Albert’s actions in service 
of Anglo-American peace had not 
come a moment too soon. He collapsed 
with illness on December 2nd, a day 
after reworking the British demand for 
Mason and Slidell’s release. That same 
| day, Confederate official A. Dudley 
Mann confidently declared that as a 
result of the Trent incident, “our recognition 
by her Britannic Majesty's Government will 
not be much longer delayed.”™ 

Yet Mann’s confidence was 
misplaced. Across England, advocates 
of peace were working to silence the 
drums of war. Thurlow Weed, visiting 


Prince Albert, who was said to 
have been pleased at his success in 
removing from the British demand 
“everything which could irritate a proud 
and sensitive nation,” had established a 
viable formula for peace. The seizure of 
the Confederate commissioners had not 
been an official act of the United States; 
it had not been sanctioned at the highest 


member in good standing of the family 
of nations, the United States could 
therefore acknowledge the illegality of 
the act, surrender the commissioners, 
and express its regrets—without any 
loss of national honor, and without a 


Charles Wilkes 


(1798-1877) 


Charles Wilkes was born in New York 
City in 1798, and was the great-nephew of 
British parliamentary reformer John Wilkes. 
He entered the US Naval Academy in 1818. 
Between 1838 and 1842 he commanded 
the first US naval expedition to the Pacific, 
in the course of which he discovered the 
continent of Antarctica. This was also the 
last all-sail mission to circumnavigate the 
globe. On his return he was court-martialed 
for the loss of a vessel, for the regular 
mistreatment of his subordinate officers, and 
for excessive punishment of his men. He was acquitted of all the charges apart 
from that of illegally punishing men of his squadron. By 1861 he had reached 
the rank of captain. Herman Melville incorporated parts of Wilkes’ narrative 
of his Pacific expedition into his classic Moby Dick, and borrowed aspects of 
Wilkes’ character for that of Captain Ahab. 


Confederate commissioners James Mason and John Slidell. 
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Lord Russell, was assured by Lady 
Russell that “the sympathies of the 
Queen were with our government; that 
Her Majesty...would do everything 
in her power to prevent a war with 
America.” On December 12th, John 
Bright, a liberal and pro-Union member 
of the British Parliament, gave a speech 
in which he reminded his listeners that 
British naval officials half a century 
earlier had behaved just as badly as 
Wilkes, stopping American ships and 
impressing American sailors into the 
Royal Navy. “[B]efore we have made 
a representation to the American 
Government, before we have heard 
a word from it in reply,’ Bright asked 
his audience, “should [we] be all up 
in arms, every sword leaping from its 
scabbard, and every man looking about 
for his pistols and his blunderbusses?””*Two 
days after Bright’s speech, on December 
14th, Prince Albert died. A mood of 
national mourning for the prince, a 
man loved by ordinary Britons and 
praised by the ordinarily disdainful 
British publication Punch as “Gallant, 
high-natured, brave,””” helped further 
to mute the popular cry for war. Dean 
Richard Trench, officiating at the 
prince’s Westminster Abbey funeral on 
December 22nd, spoke as Prince Albert 
himself would have, expressing hope that 
“by God’s mercy, may that threatening 
evil, an unnatural and fratricidal war, a 
war between the children of the same 
mother, be averted.”** Now all that was 
needed was for the United States to 
accept the toned-down British demand, 
apologize, and return the Confederate 
commissioners. 

The British communication 
arrived in the United States on 
December 18th. The following day, 
Lord Richard Bickerton Pennell Lyons, 
Britain’s Minister to the United States, 
paid Seward an unofficial visit. Lord 
Lyons showed Seward the British call for 
Mason and Slidell’s release; and Seward 
was, by his own account, “pleased to 
find that the Despatch was courteous 
and friendly, and not dictatorial or 
menacing.”” At the same time, Lord 
Lyons told Seward that in the absence of 
an acceptable reply from Washington, 
“a plain Yes, or a plain No to our very 
simple demands,” his instructions from 
Lord Russell were to shut down the 
British Legation and return to London.” 
On December 23rd, Lord Lyons 


The British mail steamer Trent 


officially put forward the British call 
for apology and release; and in Britain 
and America, people held their breath, 
waiting to see how the crisis would turn 
out. 

Though Lincoln considered 
the release of the Confederate 
commissioners a “pretty bitter pill 
to swallow,”*' he was determined to 
avoid a war with England. Virtually all 
historians agree that Lincoln was wise 
in adopting the policy widely referred 
to then and now as “One war at a time.” 
Seward, formerly bellicose toward the 
British, had changed his tune. Having 
read Prince Albert’s tactful diplomatic 
message, Seward realized the pains the 
British had taken to make their message 
acceptable to the Union’s sense of 
honor; and accordingly, Seward came 
to a White House Cabinet meeting on 
Christmas Day 1861 advocating the 
surrender of the rebel commissioners. 

Once the meeting had ended, 
Lincoln asked Seward to compose a 
document setting forth reasons for the 
release of Mason and Slidell, adding, “I 
have a mind to try my hand at stating 
the reasons why they ought not to be 
given up; we will compare points.” 
Once Seward had read his conciliatory 
message for Lord Lyons, he asked the 
president, “You thought you might 
frame an argument for the other side?” 
Lincoln smiled and replied, “I found I 
could not make an argument that would 
satisfy my own mind. And that proved 
to me your ground was the right one.” 


| 2! Prince Albert’s message of peace had 

done its work well. Some hard-liners 
| continued to call for war—in Congress 
| on December 26th, Senator John P. Hale 
_ of New Hampshire thundered, “Let 
our cities and villages be pillaged and 
burned, but let our National honor be 
preserved.” On that same day, however, 
Seward was writing to Lord Lyons that 
“this Government could not deny the 
justice of the claim presented to us... 
upon its merits. We are asked to do the 
British nation just what we have insisted 
all nations ought to do to us.”** Mason 
and Slidell, Seward wrote with elaborate 
courtesy, would be “cheerfully released. 
Your lordship will please indicate a time 
and place for receiving them.”* The 
war between North and South would 
continue, but there would be no third 
American war with Britain. 

When word of the settlement 
emerged, a few diehards mourned. The 
New York World declared that “For the 
| first time since we became a nation, 

the bitter cup of national humiliation 
| is presented to our lips.” Elsewhere, 
| however, joy was general among 
| both American Unionists and British 
| subjects. Henry Adams wrote from 
London that “The first effect of the 
| release of Messrs. Mason and Slidell has 
| been extraordinary. The current which 
| ran against us with such violence six 
weeks ago now seems to be going with 
equal fury in our favor.” 

At the same time, the Confederates 
| who had hoped for British intervention 
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William Seward. 


on the side of the South were bitterly 
disappointed. One writer for the 
New Orleans Daily Picayune angrily 
denounced the successful Anglo- 
American peace effort as a “sickening, 
contemptible and disgusting exhibition 
of diplomacy.” As Confederate naval 
officer Raphael Semmes put it, “The 
fact is that the whole British nation 
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WHEN WOMEN VISITED THE FRONT 
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HOOP SKIRTS IN CAMP: The presence of women—in a 
variety of roles—did much to raise the morale of the men of 
the 154th New York Infantry. —Mark Dunkelman 


VOICES OF GETTYSBURG: How the men of the Army of 
the Potomac viewed the Gettysburg Campaign. —Eric A. 
Campbell 


Also in this issue: “Why the Confederate Insurgency Failed” 
—Ethan S. Rafuse; “West Virginia 1861: A Tale of a Goose, a 
Dog, and a Fox”—Albert Castel; “Vicksburg The Key” 
—Terrence J. Winschel; “Black Jack Logan: A Human 
Hurricane on Horseback”—Gary Ecelbarger 


Volume 7, #6: 


“OUR LIBERTIES AND INSTITUTIONS”: Soldiers on both 
sides saw the opposing section as constituting a direct threat 
to the practice of self government, the principles of liberty 
and equality, and the proper balance between God, govern- 
ment, society, family, and the individual. At the heart of the 
threat, each side believed, was the other’s stance on slavery. 
—Chandra Miller Manning 

Also in this issue: “Whipped and Routed”— William L. Shea; 
“A Quaker Family at War” —Peter Sleeth; “Defense of the 
Mississippi Valley” —Jeff T. Giambrone; “I'd Rather Go To 
Hell” —Margaret Storey 


Volume 6, #2: 


“THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME”: Cause and comrades 
were certainly important motivators for Confederate 
soldiers, but a more basic instinct was also at work. 
—Stephen W. Berry II 


Also in this issue: “Robert E. Lee and the Hand of God” 
—Richard Rollins; “The Battle of Mansfield” —Steve 
Bounds and Curtis Milbourn; “Maryland, My Maryland!” 
—Edward Steers, Jr; “General Carlin and the Nightmare of 
Bentonville” —Mark L. Bradley; “The Spoils of War” 
—Mark W. Summers 
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SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War 
Society and Roundtable 
Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. 
2100 Kbh 0/ Copenhagen, Denmark 
Website: www.sahs.dk + Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 
Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 


Ry Oe OK 


ARIZONA 


Geographic Locale: Phoenix/Scottsdale 
SCOTTSDALE CWRT 
Contact: Mr. Wes Schmidt 

9782 E. Pershing Avenue 
Scottsdale, AZ 85260 
(480) 391-1813 + charlescjm@aol.com 


CALIFORNIA 


Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: Tom Lubas 
blueandgrey@sprynet.com 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 


PENINSULA CWRT 
1204 Sharon Park Drive, #77 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
www.peninsulacivilwarroundtable.org 
(650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO CWRT 
Contact: Dennis Kohlmann 
8059 Glen Creek Way, Citrus Heights, CA 95610 
(916) 726-4432 * Email: gkohlma@aol.com 


CWRTS PLEASE NOTE: 


To ask about a Civil War Round Table 
contact ad and access to the North & 
South mailing list call: (559) 855-8637, or 
write: NORTH & SOUTH 31718 Old 
Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. 


Please address corrections or 
changes to existing ads to: 


northandsouth@netptc.net 


CIVIL WAR ROUND 


TABLE DIRECTORY 


Geographic Locale: 
Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague 
P.O. Box 116, Shaver Lake, CA 93664 
(559) 841-7161 + bclague@netptc.net 


CONNECTICUT 


Geographic Locale: Huntington, Ct. 


HOUSATONIC CWRT 
Contact: George Geer 
129 Bradley Terrace, Derby, CT 06418 
203-735-3664 + grtgeer@sbcglobal.net 


D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C./Northern Virginia/Maryland 


CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: John Chapman, President 
john.chapman@uspto.gov 
1625 Evers Drive, McLean, Virginia 22101 
(301) 262-3768 + www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 


Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FORT MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 

1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 » Roger789@comcast.net 


Geographic Locale: SE Florida 
PALM BEACH COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Robert L. Krasner, Treasurer 
2450 Lantana Road #2407, Lantana, FL 33462 
PH: (561) 439-1426 


GEORGIA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.org 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 * pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 
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ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Place, Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place, Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
PH: (847) 259-4240 
Or contact: 
Thomas D. Postema + TPostema@msn.com 
5505 Silent Brook Lane, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 


SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp + wjhupp@aol.com 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 


LOUISIANA 


Geographic Locale: Shreveport 
NORTH LOUISIANA CWRT 
Contact: Patte Bettis 
149 Kings Crossing, Shreveport, LA 71105 
(318) 861-7570 
pbettis@sport.rr.com 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 * BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: 
Dedham, Massachusetts / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
ocewrt_1.html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, 
Portage, MI 49024 * (269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, central 
and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 
TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary-Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
(651) 224-6429 * mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: James Scaminaci 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
(417) 887-7844 + jamesscaminaci@sbcglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
(973) 770-2899 + email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 


Geographic Locale: Central & Northern New Jersey 
NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
P.O. Box 624, Chester, NJ 07930 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@verizon.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hvc.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 


FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 
www.fortmaconcwrt.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 


PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards * (503) 774-6911 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 


MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 


CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 


WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton + Repnov@aol.com 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 


BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 


HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu * (281)-438-2907 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
Roland. Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Patrick S. Brady 
11203 29th Ave SW, Seattle, WA 98146 
(206) 688-8570 + patsbrady@comcast.net 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. ¢e.195 


Contact: Paul Eilbes 
1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 + paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 


ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly + pdskelly@charter.net 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. What is Jesse D. Bright’s claim to fame? 
2. What were “Sherman's neckties”? 


3. What was U. S. Grant’s first Civil War 

battle? 

4, Where was the USS Monitor built? 

5. Which was launched first, Monitor or 
Virginia? 

. This officer of the 20th Massachusetts 
Infantry was a U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice from 1902-1932. 

TEASER 

Which newspaper did Walt Whitman 

work for as a war correspondent? 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 can 

be found below. If you think you know the 

answer to the Teaser Question, you can 
submit it via email by sending a message 
with the heading “Teaser Question” to 
northandsouth@netptc.net. Or you can 
mail your answer to: North & South, 

31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 

93602. The author of the correct answer 

drawn from the North & South hat will 

win a free book prize. 
WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser Question in volume 9, #7 was 

“Which was the only Confederate state 

not to suspend the writ of habeas corpus?” 

Only a handful of correspondents got this 

one right, and the name drawn from the 

N&S hat was that of Michael Bamford of 

Newburyport, Massachusetts (Joseph E. 

Brown must be turning over in his grave!). 

Michael receives as his book prize a copy of 

Scott Mingus;” Human Interest Stories from 

Antietam (Colecraft Industries: 2007). 
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All: US Navy Historical Center 
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e Civil War Preser- 
vation Trust (and if you are not, shame 
on you). I am grateful that the CWPT has 
been successful in preserving so much 
“hallowed ground; and that the organi- 
zation continues to work energetically to 
ensure that future generations of Ameri- 
cans will be able to visit the sites of our 
greatest national trauma. But there is at 
least one aspect of our Civil War heritage 
where saving the battle sites is problem- 
atical, and that is the war at sea. It is curi- 
ous to think about preserving the site of 
a naval battle—after all, there are no vis- 
ible terrain features to use as reference 
points; we can’t say “the Monitor was right 
over there by that wave.” It is difficult for 
a modern day visitor to envision how a 
naval battle unfolded simply by gazing at 
the body of water where it took place. 
What can be saved, however, and what 
does help us envision the character of the 
Civil War at sea, are the surviving vessels 
of that war, and thanks to some dedicated 
individuals and organizations, a handful 
of them are still around—or newly recov- 
ered—for us to appreciate. 


sewing Americas Civil War Heritage at Sea 


Craig L. Symonds 


This spring, The Mariners’ Museum in 
Newport News, Virginia, will open the 
$30-million USS Monitor Center to dis- 
play the recovered remains of that iconic 
Civil War vessel, including its revolution- 
ary turret, the first ever employed on a 
warship. The story of the Monitor’s dis- 
covery and recovery is a metaphor for the 
attention that is at last being paid to the 
surviving icons of the naval war. I will 
save my discussion of the new Monitor 
Center for last. But there are a few other 
such icons that are still extant, and in ad- 
dition to the Monitor, I will discuss three 
others: USS Constellation in Baltimore 
Harbor, USS Cairo at Vicksburg, and H.L. 
Hunley in Charleston.' Collectively, these 
four vessels illustrate the kinds of radical 
changes that took place in the character 
of naval warfare between 1861 and 1865, 
and they also tell a modern story about 
the evolving commitment to the discov- 
ery, salvage, preservation, and display of 
Civil War vessels. 

Students of the war are aware that the 
Civil War took place at a tipping point in 
history when the dominant 
technology was in transition. 
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The Civil War was the first railroad war; 
the first telegraph war; the first continen- 
tal war involving widespread use of the 
rifled musket and the minie ball; and it 
was the first war to feature steam-pow- 
ered, iron-armored warships, not to men- 
tion submarines. Though steam-pow- 
ered ships had become increasingly 
common in the two decades before the 
first shots were fired at Fort Sumter, the 
U.S. Navy had been reluctant to embrace 
steam fully for some very sound reasons. 
First of all, the marine engines of the an- 
tebellum era were remarkably inefficient. 
Steamers in the 1830s and 40s operated 
with a standard engine pressure of only 
about 10-15 psi (pounds per square inch) 
which yielded a fuel efficiency of about 
five miles per ton of coal burned. Assum- 
ing a 500-ton bunker capacity, this gave 
steam vessels a maximum theoretical 
range of about 2,500 miles, not quite 
enough to cross the Atlantic Ocean, and 
certainly not enough to get back 

again. Though the navies of Brit- 
ain, France, and other powers be- 
gan to convert to steam long be- 
fore the American Civil War, they 


could do so because their presumed op- 
ponents in a future war were within a few 
hundred miles. Not so the U.S. Conse- 
quently, even when the United States built 
steam warships, like the River class frig- 
ates (such as the Merrimack) that made 
up the backbone of the pre-war Navy, 
they were categorized as “auxiliary steam- 
ers” and used their engines as infrequently 
as possible, sailing from place to place to 
save on fuel. 

But it was not just economy that led 
the U.S. to cling to sail power. Before the 
Civil War, the United States lacked any 
overseas colonies or outposts where it 
could maintain coal deposits to refuel its 
steam warships. While England ruled an 
empire on which the sun never set, with 
coaling stations on every continent ex- 
cept Antarctica, U.S. ships were depen- 
dent on the hospitality of foreign powers 
to refuel overseas. Committing to a coal- 
powered navy meant that U.S. warships 
would never be able 
to leave the Ameri- 
can coast without 
risk of being 
stranded beyond 


the reach of a friendly port. It was a dif- 
ferent kind of “energy-dependence.” The 
solution was for Navy vessels to rely on 
sail power to go from place to place, and 
light off the boilers only when danger 
threatened. It was an unhappy compro- 
mise in many ways. The top-hamper of 
masts and spars reduced the ship’s speed 
when under steam, and the drag of the 
paddlewheel (or the screw propeller) did 
the same when the vessel was under sail. 
Propeller-driven vessels (called screw 
steamers in the lexicon of the day) often 
had hinged propeller shafts so that the 
propeller could be lifted out of the water 
entirely when the vessel was under sail. 
In 1854, only seven years before the 
Civil War began, the United States com- 
missioned the last purpose-built U.S. 
Navy sailing warship that was not 
equipped with a steam engine plant. 
Congress was not eager to appropriate the 
money for a new ship, and so the Navy 
Department relied on a kind of adminis- 
trative sleight of hand to secure the ap- 
propriation, categorizing the new con- 
struction asa repair of the old 1797 frigate 
Constellation, though in fact, the new 


Constellation contained oa a few pieces 
of the old frigate and was built as a sloop- 
of-war rather than a frigate. These cir- 
cumstances have led to a lot of contro- 
versy among naval historians with some 
claiming that the 1854 Constellation was 
essentially a modified version of the origi- 
nal 1797 frigate.’ 

It is no part of this article to re-fight 
that controversy, but either way, in the 
context of the Civil War, the Constellation 
represented a technology that was already 
an anachronism from the moment the 
ship was launched, even though it was one 
of the Navy’s newer vessels when the war 
commenced. Blockading the southern 
coast was the Navy’s primary mission in 
the Civil War, and almost at once naval 
leaders found that sailing ships like the 
Constellation were all but useless as block- 
aders. Any steam-powered blockade run- 
ner could show her heels to any sailing 
vessel—all it had to do was turn into the 
wind and steam away. On the other hand, 
there were other assignments during the 
Civil War that were well suited to the 
Constellation’s sea-keeping capabilities. 
Even during the war, the U.S. continued 
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to have overseas obligations. Since the 
dawn of the century, the U.S. Navy had 
maintained a presence in the Mediterra- 
nean, where its purpose was to show the 
flag at various ports and offer protection 
to American merchant vessels. Though 
Navy Secretary Gideon Welles was reluc- 
tant to send away any of the country’s war 
steamers, the Constellation seemed an 
ideal ship for such a mission. At the same 
time it could keep a weather eye out for 
rebel raiders like the Sumter and the Ala- 
bama. 

Consequently, as the war raged back 
home, the Constellation fulfilled the tra- 
ditional role of the antebellum navy, mak- 
ing the rounds of friendly Mediterranean 
ports from Gibraltar to Minorca, from 
Syracuse to Genoa. In the eastern Medi- 
terranean, it stopped at Lebanon, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and along the North African 
coast before heading back to Sicily. The 
Constellation’s captain reported that he 
encountered strong support for the 
Union war effort at all these places. But 
the officers and crew of the Constellation 
knew they were missing out on the great 
events of their generation, and most of 
them chafed at being engaged in what 
amounted to little more than a yachting 
party while the great war was fought out 
at home. 

Finally in 1864, Welles ordered the 
Constellation back to the U.S., not be- 
cause it was needed there, but because it 
was leaking badly and in need of repair. 
After a brief cruise in the West Indies, it 
headed back to Hampton Roads. En 
route there it encountered a rebel block- 
ade runner. At last, here was a chance to 
strike a blow for the cause. Setting out in 
pursuit, the Constellation’s skipper 
cracked on all sails and even tried a few 
long range shots before the steamer dis- 
appeared over the horizon. The seven 
shots fired in that brief chase were the 
only shots the Constellation fired in an- 
ger during the war. In January of 1865, 
the crew was paid off and the Constella- 
tion became a receiving ship, essentially 
a floating warehouse for supplies and re- 
cruits, a metaphor for the end of the sail- 
ing era. 

The Constellation survives today. In- 
deed, of the four vessels discussed in this 
article, the Constellation is the one that 
survived the war intact. Ironically, it 
probably would have been scrapped af- 
ter the war but for the generally held be- 
lief that it was the lineal descendant of the 


USS Constellation 


Joshua Humphreys-built frigate commis- 
sioned in 1797. That reputed legacy, 
though inaccurate, allowed it to survive, 
and as a result the ship is open to visitors 
today at Baltimore’s inner harbor. Re- 
cently, the conservators have refurbished 
the interior so that in addition to walk- 
ing its broad gun-deck, visitors can view 
the berth-deck officers’ cabins and the 
wardroom, which is fitted out with pe- 
riod furniture. Also recently restored are 
two steerage compartments, the 
Boatswain’s, Gunner’s, Carpenter’s, Sail 
Maker's and Purser’s compartments. A 
visit to the restored Constellation allows 
visitors to imagine the life of a Civil War- 
era sailing warship in a time of techno- 
logical transition. 


A THOUSAND MILES southwest of Bal- 
timore, the partially-restored remains of 
the river ironclad USS Cairo are on ex- 
hibit near the Vicksburg National Cem- 
etery. The contrast between the Constel- 
lation and the Cairo could not be greater. 
Though these vessels were built less than 
a decade apart and served in the same war, 
it is evident at first glance that they are 
separated by several generations of tech- 
nological change. Ina stark contrast with 
the Constellation’s soaring masts, the 
Cairo’s squat silhouette and armored walls 
give it somewhat the appearance a turtle, 
and in fact, sailors often referred to it and 
its sister ships as “Pook’s Turtles” after the 
designer Samuel Pook. The Cairo (pro- 
nounced Kay-row) is both flat-bottomed 
and broad-beamed, in order to reduce its 
draft so that it could operate effectively 
in the relatively shallow waters of the up- 
per Mississippi. It is twenty-five feet 
shorter than the Constellation bow-to- 
stern, and eight feet wider in the beam. 
As a result, despite its four inches of ar- 
mor plate, it drew less than six feet of wa- 
ter compared to the Constellation’s 
twenty-one feet. The ability of river 
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US Navy Historical Center 


ironclads to operate in relatively shallow 
water is supposed to have prompted an 
admiring William T. Sherman to declare 
that they could maneuver on a heavy dew. 

The Cairo was constructed in 1861 as 
an Army gunboat and commissioned in 
January of 1862. If the Constellation spent 
the war fulfilling the traditional roles of 
the “Old Navy,’ the Cairo fulfilled a role 
that no one had ever envisioned for the 
U.S. Navy before Fort Sumter. At the time, 
tradition held that the authority of the 
Navy stopped at the high tide mark, and 
Navy Secretary Gideon Welles was ada- 
mant that “The gunboats on the Missis- 
sippi and Western rivers are under the 
control and direction of the War Depart- 
ment, with which the Navy has no con- 
nection.”* Eventually the press of events 
compelled the Navy to accept authority 
over them, but all of the early contracts 
for river gunboats were let by the Army, 
including the one with James Eads and 
Company at Mound City, Illinois, to build 
seven armored gunboats, all of them 
named after river cities—Mound City, 
Carondelet, St. Louis, Louisville, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, and, of course, Cairo, 
the city at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers which became the 
major supply base of the river squadron. 

Like other river steamers, the Cairo was 
driven by a paddlewheel, since propellers 
were more likely to be caught in snags or 
bent by sand bars. But instead of exposed 
paddles on the sides or astern, the Cairo’s 
paddlewheel was amidships and, like the 
rest of the vessel, it was encased in iron 
armor. The Cairo was not completed in 
time to take part in the attacks on Forts 
Henry and Donelson in February of 1862, 
but along with the other river ironclads, 
it did participate in the occupation of 
both Clarksville and Nashville, and was 
active in the fighting for Fort Pillow in 
May and the Battle of Memphis in June. 
Transferred to the Navy along with the 
other western gunboats, the Cairo took 
part early operations against Vicksburg. 
In December, 1862, it was creeping slowly 
up the Yazoo River in an effort to find a 
route to Vicksburg’s back door. The iron- 
clad had stopped to investigate a report 
of torpedoes in the river when it came 
under long range fire from rebel batter- 
ies on Drumgould’s Bluff. The Cairo’s 
captain, Thomas Selfridge, ordered the 
Cairo underway again when, almost im- 
mediately, two explosions under the hull, 
one right after thee other, shook the ves- 


sel. The ship’s boy, George Yost, recorded 
in his journal that the explosions “crushed 
in the bottom of the boat so that water 
rushed in like the roar of Niagara.” Within 
five minutes the “Hold was full of water 
and the forward part of the gundeck was 
flooded.”* 

Selfridge ordered the helmsman to 
turn the Cairo into the river bank to keep 
it from sinking, but within minutes it was 
clear that the vessel was doomed. The 
ram Queen of the West came alongside, 
and Selfridge ordered the crew to aban- 
don ship. As the crew scrambled off the 
Cairo, it slid off the sloping bank and into 
deep water, the stern going down in a 
“seething cauldron of foaming water.”* 
Unlike the Constellation which has ex- 
isted for more than a century and a half 
so far, the Cairo lived for less than twelve 
months. 

Not quite a century later, in August of 
1956, three men—Park Service historian 
Edwin Bearss, the geographer Warren 
Grabau, and Park Service employee Don 
Jacks—found the Cairo’s wreck site us- 
ing equipment no more sophisticated 
than a magnetic compass to locate the 
telltale mass of iron at the bottom of the 
river, and a long probe to determine its 
size. The recovery of several artifacts con- 
vinced Bearss that this was indeed the 
Cairo, but not until the Civil War Cen- 
tennial in the 1960s was there sufficient 
interest or funding to allow a recovery 
attempt. Bearss later chronicled the saga 
of the recovery of the Cairo in his book 
Hardluck Ironclad (LSU Press, 1966) 
which has since become a classic. Alas, 
while the story of the Cairo’s recovery of- 
fers anumber of valuable lessons for later 
salvage attempts, most of those lessons 
came at the expense of the Cairo itself. 

The Mississippi Commission on the 
War Between the States had initial re- 
sponsibility for the recovery. But since 
this was the first effort of its kind, no one 
was sure quite how to go about it, and 
early estimates that it would cost about 
$300,000 proved to be off by many mil- 
lions of dollars. As a first step, a trench 
was dug around the wreck and a large 
suction pipe used to wash out as much of 
the river silt as possible. The salvagers 
made a special effort to identify the ship's 
ordnance since there was some uncer- 
tainty about whether the powder and 
shells were still dangerous, Finally, the 
salvagers strung steel cables under the hull 


Right: USS Cairo 


with the notion that they would simply 
lift it onto a barge. That failed when most 
of the cables parted. The next attempt 
involved using a pair of flanking barges 
which were lowered into the water on ei- 
ther side of the wreck and connecting by 
more cables strung under the Cairo. The 
idea was that when the barges were 
pumped out, the Cairo would rise up out 
of the water with them. Instead heavy 
rains raised the level of the Yazoo River 
and tore the barges loose from their 
moorings. 

This setback did not derail the effort. 
Once again accumulated silt had to be 
powered away with water jets, and new 
and stronger cables were slung under the 
Cairo’s hull. Alas, once again the cables 
either parted, or—even worse—they be- 
gan to cut into the water-softened wood 
of the ship’s hull. One of them virtually 
cut the vessel in half. Consequently, dur- 
ing the lift the Cairo itself began to break 
apart. Finally and worse yet, what was 
recovered was laid out in the sun to dry 
which meant that much of it rotted away. 
Eventually most of the wreck was recov- 
ered in three large sections which were 
taken to Pascagula, Mississippi, where— 
thanks toa substantial Congressional ap- 
propriation—the remains of the vessel 
were disassembled, cleaned, and then re- 
assembled. The white oak frames were 
saved, but much of the timber had to be 
replaced. Not until June of 1977—eleven 
years after Bearss and Grabau discovered 
the site—were the remains transported 
to Vicksburg where what was left of the 
Cairo was re-assembled and placed in a 
wooden cradle inside a concrete trough 
under an open-air roof. It rests there still, 
alongside a museum of artifacts from the 
wreck site. 

A visit to the Cairo allows the visitor 
to appreciate the dramatic difference that 
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steam and armor brought to war vessels 
during the Civil War. Whereas the gen- 
eral configuration of the Constellation 
would have been familiar to sailors in the 
age of Columbus, the Cairo would have 
as alien as a spacecraft. Indeed, it must 
have seemed alien even then to the men 
who manned her guns and worked her 
engines. They were, after all, shut up in- 
side the hull and cut off from the world 
outside. The difference between service 
on the Constellation and service on the 
Cairo was a measure of the impact of new 
and cutting-edge technology on the char- 
acter of maritime warfare in the 19th cen- 
tury. 


PERHAPS THE MOST FAMOUS recov- 
ered artifact of the war at sea is the Con- 
federate submarine H.L. Hunley. If the 
crew of the Cairo suffered occasional 
bouts of claustrophobia from being 
sealed up in their iron shelled “turtle; the 
several crews of the Hunley suffered far 
more, and not merely psychologically, 
from their necessarily brief service 
aboard the Hunley. Most of them lost 
their lives. Unlike the Cairo, the Hunley 
was not the product of a burgeoning in- 
dustry. While the Cairo was built in a 
shipyard and assembled from parts that 
were produced by sub-contractors, in- 
cluding a new steam engine, the Hunley 
was an individual entrepreneurial effort. 
The fabricators of the Hunley, including 
James McClintock and Horace Hunley 
(after whom the boat is named), were 
more like Wilber and Orville Wright tink- 
ering with bicycles in their garage. And 
like the Wrights, their motives were 
mixed. Patriotism was part of it, espe- 
cially for Hunley, but so was an eagerness 
for both fame and fortune, for the Hunley 
was built as a privateer—a private vessel 
whose function was to win prize money 
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from the Confederate government for 
sinking enemy ships. 

The Hunley was tiny. Only thirty-nine- 
feet-six inches long, it could have fit side- 
ways inside the armored casemate of the 
Cairo. If it represented the future in its 
role as a submersible, it was also a throw- 
back to the Roman galleys in its reliance 
on muscle power for locomotion. It was 
manned by a crew of eight, seven of 
whom jointly worked a hand crank to 
turn the Hunley’s propeller, and one who 
conned the vessel from a small tower in 
the bow. There was a second tower amid- 
ships, and several deadlights fitted with 
thick glass to offer some light when the 
vessel was surfaced. Even then, however, 
it was very, very dark inside. It took tre- 
mendous courage to volunteer to be a 
crewman on the Hunley, especially after 
two other submarine prototypes failed, 
and the Hunley itself went down twice 
during trial runs, once killing five of the 
eight men aboard and the second time 
killing its entire crew including Hunley 
himself. 

The Hunley was built in Mobile, but 
because the Union blockading fleet was 
too far out in the Gulf for it to reach, it 
was placed aboard a flatcar and shipped 
to Charleston, where the prospects 
seemed better. The Hunley’s historic 
moment came on February 17, 1864, 
when it crept out of Charleston on a still, 
moon-illuminated night, made its way 
nearly four miles out to the silhouette of 
the USS Housatonic near Rattlesnake 
Shoal, plunged its spar torpedo into the 
hull of the big steam frigate, backed away, 
and detonated an explosion that sent the 
big ship to the bottom—the first time a 
submarine ever sunk a warship. 

The Hunley never came back from that 
sortie, and for a century and a third it was 
presumed to have been destroyed in the 
same explosion that claimed the 
Housatonic. The Hunley literally disap- 
peared from history. Whereas a few Mis- 
sissippi locals had been aware of the gen- 
eral location of the wreck of the Cairo in 
the Yazoo River, the location of the 
Hunley remained a great mystery for 
more than a century. All attempts to lo- 
cate the lost sub ended in disappointment 
until May of 1995 when a trio of divers 
working under the sponsorship of author 
Clive Cussler found it resting under three 
feet of silt a few miles east (that is, sea- 
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ward) of where the Housatonic went 
down. 

If the salvage of the Cairo was charac- 
terized by mechanical and technical 
problems, the recovery of the Hunley was 
marked by legal squabbling and oversight 
disputes. On the one hand, the subma- 
rine belonged to the U.S. government— 
it was, after all, an enemy combatant lost 
in war. But since the Hunley was a priva- 
teer, not a rebel warship, the State of South 
Carolina claimed it as abandoned prop- 
erty. Even the State of Alabama put in a 
claim on the grounds that it had been 
built in Mobile. Cussler declined to re- 
veal the precise location of the Hunley 
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Because the Hunley was in relatively 
shallow water (thirty feet), a lifting barge 
could send legs into the sea floor and turn 
itself into a platform. Moreover, because 
the Hunley was so small, and therefore 
relatively light, there were fewer problems 
with its weight; even filled with silt, it 
weighed no more than thirty tons. Still, 
the recovery team was extremely careful. 
Instead of merely stringing a few cables 
under the Hunley, the workers spaced 
thirty-three “froth packs”—bags filled 
with a polyurethane—along the Hunley’s 
hull. Once the polyurethane hardened, 
the Hunley was protected (as Brian Hicks 
and Schuyler Kropf described it in their 


The Confederate privateer submarine H.L. Hunley. 


until the authorities came to an agree- 
ment about proprietorship and crafted a 
responsible plan for exploration and re- 
covery. Eventually, South Carolina agreed 
to relinquish its claim to the title if the 
Federal government agreed to allow the 
vessel to remain in the state. 

The lessons of the botched recovery of 
the Cairo were crucial in the formulation 
of the much more sophisticated and well- 
financed approach to the Hunley’s recov- 
ery. The effort became a collaboration 
of the National Park Service, the Naval 
Historical Center and the South Carolina 
Institute of Archeology and Anthropol- 
ogy. The money came from both public 
and private sources. A group known as 
“Friends of the Hunley” organized in 
1997, with South Carolina State Senator 
Glenn McConnell as its chairman, spear- 
headed the effort to publicize the effort 
and to raise money. McConnell, who be- 
came President pro-tem of the South 
Carolina Senate, was also instrumental in 
securing public funding for the project. 
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book Raising the Hunley) “like a piece of 
stereo equipment in molded Styrofoam.” 
Consequently, when the Hunley was 
raised on August 8, 2000, it came up in- 
tact and secure. Lowered onto a barge, it 
was transported amid great fanfare up the 
Cooper River to North Charleston and 
deposited in a tank at the Warren Lasch 
Preservation Center. 

Investigation of the recovered Hunley 
provided a few surprises. The sub was 
more sophisticated than most scholars 
had thought, and it had been designed for 
a crew of eight, not the nine that had been 
assumed. The discovery of the “lucky” 
gold piece carried by the sub’s com- 
mander, Lieutenant George Dixon, was a 
hair-raising moment. But perhaps the 
most intriguing discovery was that sta- 
lactites had formed inside the Hunley 
during the decades it spent on the bot- 
tom. What this means is that for most of 
its time on the bottom, the sub was not 
filled with water. The men inside very 
likely suffocated from a dearth of oxygen, 


but they did not drown. Despite that, the 
story of the sub’s final moments remains 
a mystery. 

Today the Hunley remains in the War- 
ren Lasch Preservation Center in North 
Charleston. Although a team of maritime 
archeologists continues to work on it dur- 
ing the week, the Center is open to visi- 
tors on weekends (10.00 a.m.to 5.00 p.m. 
on Saturdays, and noon to 5.00 p.m. on 
Sundays). Visibility is still limited, due to 
the need to keep the Hunley submerged. 
In order to prevent the sub from rusting 
away, it cannot be exposed for any length 
of time to the air. Indeed, to stabilize the 


sel was under way, the crew of the Moni- 
tor worked in a darkened, underwater 
environment lit only by the artificial light 
of lanterns. If the fifty-seven crewmen 
of the Monitor did not have to provide 
the motive force for their craft by turn- 
ing a crankshaft, they did live, eat, and 
sleep in their sub-aqueous environment. 

Once at sea, however, the volunteers on 
the Monitor discovered that service on a 
semi-submerged ironclad was not all that 
onerous. It was, one crewman recalled, 
far more comfortable than life aboard the 
receiving ship North Carolina. The crew 
lived in a central room about thirty by 


The USS Monitor (Elevation section at the turret). 


iron permanently, it will need to be sub- 
merged for years in a solution of sodium 
hydroxide or sodium bicarbonate which 
will slowly leach out the salt. Alas, the 
process is very slow, and while some had 
hoped that the Hunley could go on per- 
manent display as early as 2009, it now 
seems more likely that it will be 2013 be- 
fore than can happen.’ 


THE CROWN JEWEL of Civil War naval 
artifacts is the turret of USS Monitor, 
which will go on display this March with 
the opening of the USS Monitor Center 
at The Mariners’ Museum in Newport 
News, Virginia. Like the Hunley, the 
Monitor represents a distinctive techno- 
logical milestone, and like the Hunley 
(and the Cairo) it had to be rescued from 
a watery grave. Another similarity is that 
like the doomed crewmen on the Hunley, 
the men of the Monitor were all volun- 
teers, and like them, they were essentially 
locked up inside a closed environment. 
Since the hull of the Monitor was virtu- 
ally submerged, especially when the ves- 


forty feet in size called the berth deck, 
where the sailors hung their hammocks 
from hooks in the overhead. Off this cen- 
tral room were compartments for the am- 
munition, hospital supplies, provisions, 
ship’s stores, and the tanks containing the 
fresh water that was condensed from 
steam in the engine room. The only 
drawback to life on board this curious 
ship seemed to be that it was difficult to 
calibrate the temperature. At first it was 
too cold, then, once the crew figured out 
how to bleed heat from the engines into 
the living spaces, it was too hot. It was 
also quite dark. As on the Hunley, there 
were some deadlights in the overhead, but 
there were few of them, and while the ship 
was underway green water washed over 
them creating a kaleidoscopic effect that 
some found intriguing. A ship’s boy on 
the Monitor Nahant recalled that “The 
water twisted about and boiled in the 
deadlight cavity, and ... the constantly 
changing shares of green light were a plea- 
sure to study.”* In battle, of course, circu- 
lar metal hatches were secured over these 


deadlights so that even with the whale- 
oil lanterns, it was so dark in the main hull 
that it was difficult to see. The Monitor's 
paymaster, William F. Keeler, wrote his 
wife that only “a few straggling rays of 
light found their way from the top of the 
tower [turret] to the depths below.” 

While at anchor in calm waters, it was 
possible to walk about on the Monitor's 
flat deck, but that deck was awash when 
the ship was underway, and the only place 
where crewmen could escape the claus- 
trophobic world inside the hull was the 
top of the turret, a limited space that 
could accommodate only a dozen or so 
at a time. On its initial voyage from New 
York, where the Monitor was built, to 
Hampton Roads, the top of the turret was 
a much-to-be-desired location, partly 
because so many of the crew became 
deathly seasick. The dark, closed environ- 
ment, the constant rolling of the little ship 
that was proceeding under tow, combined 
with the imperfect air exhaust system, led 
even seasoned veterans to succumb to the 
cold sweat of motion sickness. Even the 
Monitor’s captain, Lieutenant John L. 
Worden, took himself to the top of the 
turret where the brisk sea breeze in March 
off the Jersey coast, helped ease the symp- 
toms. 

The Monitor almost did not make it to 
Hampton Roads. John Ericsson, the ship’s 
designer, had calculated that the turret’s 
great weight (120 tons) resting on a brass 
ring embedded in the ship’s deck, would 
create a watertight seal. But the ship’s 
engineer, Alban Stimers, was less certain. 
Just before the Monitor left New York, he 
placed a plaited hemp rope between the 
brass ring and the turret to create what 
he believed would be a more perfect seal. 
In rough weather off the New Jersey coast, 
water began to work its way through this 
seal and soon water was cascading into 
the hull. The sea water caused the belts 
on the pulleys in the engine room to 
stretch so that the air circulating system 
failed, and the engineers, unable to 
breathe, had to abandon the engines. 
Without the engines, the pumps would 
not work and the lower hull began to fill 
with water. Only the storm’s abatement 
prevented the Monitor from going down. 

The Monitor’s four-hour fight with CSS 
Virginia on March 9, 1862, was, and is, the 
most famous sea battle of the Civil War. 
It may have been a tactical draw, but it was 
a clear strategic victory for the Union in 
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that it allowed the Union Navy to con- 
tinue to hold its position in the roadstead. 
The Union Navy Secretary Gideon Welles 
was so pleased that he ordered a dozen 
more monitors, and several dozen more 
after that. One clear measure of the dif- 
ference between the industrial capabili- 
ties of the two sides was that Welles could 
order scores more monitor-type craft, 
while the Hunley remained one-of-a- 
kind. Later, after the Virginia’s crew blew 
up their own craft to prevent it from fall- 
ing into the hands of Yankees, Welles de- 
cided to send the original Monitor down 
to Charleston to take part in an assault 
on Fort Sumter. Off the North Carolina 
Capes, the Monitor experienced a reprise 
of its near-disaster off New Jersey. This 
time, however, the storm did not abate, 
and on December 31, 1862, the Monitor 
went down seventeen miles off Cape 
Hatteras in 240 feet of water taking six- 
teen of her crew with her. Like the Cairo 
(and the Virginia for that matter), it had 
lived less than a year. 

Ericsson's vessel lay on the bottom 
undisturbed for 110 years until 1973 
when a team of divers led by John New- 
ton of Duke University, Harold Edgerton 
of MIT, and Gordon Watts of the North 
Carolina Division of Archives and His- 
tory, discovered the wreck site. The Moni- 
tor had tumbled on its way to the Conti- 
nental shelf, and the turret had landed on 
the sea bed first with the hull on top of it. 
In 1975, the wreck site of the Monitor 
became the nation’s first National Marine 
Sanctuary, and two years later, the first 
artifact was recovered: it was a brass lan- 
tern with a red Fresnel lens, and since it 
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Crew of the USS Monitor cooking a meal on deck. 
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was recovered outside the wreck, it has 
been assumed ever since that it may well 
have been the very lantern waved as a dis- 
tress signal by one of the sixteen victims 
just before the Monitor's final plunge. In 
1979, the National Oceanographic and 
Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) 
undertook a more extended effort to in- 
vestigate and document the wreck site. 
The entire wreck was photo-mapped, in- 
cluding sections of the inner hull—an ac- 
tivity made possible because by now por- 
tions of the hull had rotted away. The 
divers who conducted this work were he- 
roes in their own right. Not only did they 
work in very difficult conditions, but af- 
ter working at 240 feet, they had to un- 
dergo lengthy decompression after each 
dive. 

One alarming piece of information 
they acquired was that the wreck was de- 
teriorating at an accelerating rate. Con- 
cern that the Monitor might be reclaimed 
entirely by the sea led to a series of ar- 
rangements. One of those was that the 
Mariners’ Museum in Newport News, 
Virginia, would be the official repository 
for all USS Monitor artifacts. In 1998, 
divers raised the first substantial elements 
of the ship itself when they brought up 
the propeller and propeller shaft along 
with a number of smaller artifacts. 

But clearly the great prize was 
Ericsson’s unique and revolutionary re- 
volving turret. Recovering it, however, 
posed a huge engineering and logistical 
puzzle as well as a daunting human chal- 
lenge. The turret alone weighed 120 
tons—four times the weight of the 
Hunley—and it had landed upside down 
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on the sea bed pinned under the ship’s 
hull by the Monitor’s thick armor belt. 
Inside that turret were two 11-inch 
Dahlgren guns weighing nine tons each, 
plus the accumulated sediment of a cen- 
tury anda half. To access the turret, divers 
had to cut through the thick armor belt 
on the Monitor’s hull. Then they had to 
clear away the tons of coal that had spilled 
all over and around the site. And they had 
to do all this at 240 feet. If the divers who 
worked on the Hunley had visibility prob- 
lems and were occasionally tormented by 
jellyfish, at least they operated at only 
thirty feet of depth. At the Monitor site, 
the slow descent and ascent required by 
working at 240 feet severely restricted the 
work time on the bottom. What made 
recovery of the turret possible was the 
willingness of U.S. Navy divers to use the 
site for deep-diving training. Soon caught 
up in the spirit of historical discovery, 
they worked long hours alongside divers 
from NOAA in very difficult circum- 
stances. They employed a technique 
known as “saturation diving,’ a difficult 
and demanding process which required 
them to live at depth in tiny self enclosed 
tanks for as much as a week at a time, 
coming up only to be decompressed for 
several days more. If the officers and men 
who served, fought, and died aboard the 
Monitor were heroes, so, too, are the Navy 
and NOAA divers who overcame great 
obstacles to rescue the turret. Finally in 
2002, a specially designed claw (called the 
spider by the crew on the dive barge) suc- 
cessfully grasped the liberated turret and 
lifted it, plus the two 11-inch Dahlgren 
guns and the accumulated sediment of a 
century and a half, from the bottom of 
the Continental Shelf. 

Now, beginning in March, the general 
public will be able to see that turret, plus 
all of the other artifacts recovered from 
the wreck site, at the new USS Monitor 
Center, part of The Mariners’ Museum in 
Newport News. The exhibit includes a 
complete reconstruction of the Monitor's 
interior which will allow visitors to expe- 
rience how it felt to be inside the nation’s 
first armored warship, as well as a 360- 
degree theater—a kind of mini-[MAX— 
which will allow them to feel how it 
looked and sounded that day in Hamp- 
ton Roads when ironclad first met iron- 
clad. The original turret, like the Hunley, 
remains submerged in a special tank un- 
til the salt can be leeched out of the iron. 
Visitors to the Conservation Center can 


literally watch this process, evidenced by | 


the thousands of tiny bubbles rising to 
the top of the tank. In addition, visitors 
can inspect a full size reconstruction of 
the barnacle-encrusted turret as it ap- 
peared when it first broke the surface af- 
ter 140 years underwater, and they can 
walk the deck of a full-sized modern rep- 
lica of the Monitor itself. 

There are literally hundreds of other 
Civil wrecks all along the South Atlantic 
coast and in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
monitor Tecumseh, the sinking of which 


provide the serious student of the wara | 
glimpse into the marine aspects of | 
America’s greatest trauma. O | 
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Afterward, visitors can experience the “Battle The- 
ater”—a 360-degree theater showing “Ironclad Glory;’ a thir- 
teen-minute film narrated by Salome Jens that uses more than 
one hundred original detail paintings of the events in Hamp- 
ton Roads on both March 8 and March 9, 1862. The swivel 
seats in the theater allow the visitor to observe the action from 
every angle as if he or she were in the middle of the ironclad 
duel, surrounded not only by images, but also the sounds and 
even the concussion of battle at sea. 

The Monitor Center includes a recreation of the inte- 
rior of the original Monitor that allows visitors to walk through 
the ship’s central wardroom and visit the officers’ cabins. The 
deadlights in the overhead, washed with green water, remind 
visitors—as they reminded the original crewmen—that the 
men on board lived slept and worked literally underwater. Af- 
ter experiencing the interior of the Monitor, visitors can then 
walk out to the full-sized replica of the Monitor to walk the 
exterior deck as well. 

Finally, fully half of the 63,500-square-foot Monitor 
Center is dedicated to a working Conservation Center that not 
only will preserve the hundreds of recovered artifacts from the 
wreck site, but also serve as a resource for other Civil War mari- 
time archeology projects. Visitors can witness ongoing preser- 
vation and conservation activities. 

For more information about the center, visit 
www. MarinersMuseum.org or call (757) 596-2222. 


USS Monitor Center Opened in March 


A new center dedicated to the ongoing story of the 
USS Monitor opened at The Mariners’ Museum in Newport 
News, Virginia, on March 9, 2007. In presenting the story of 
this unique historic vessel, the new center, a $30-million addi- 
tion to the world famous Mariners’ Museum, not only displays 
the hundreds of artifacts recovered from the Monitor National 
Marine Sanctuary, but also depicts the dramatic history of the 
USS Monitor and her ironclad opponent, CSS Virginia, in an 
interactive and often dramatic way. 
| Visitors first encounter the Monitor in her last mo- 
ments as the crew struggled with an Atlantic storm sixteen miles 
F off the coast of North Carolina on December 31, 1862. The 
sound of crashing waves and howling wind surrounds the visi- 
I tor who can subsequently look down through a plexiglass floor 
to see the wreck of the Monitor resting on the Continental shelf. 
i Visitors will also see a brass lantern with a red fresnel lens, the 
= same lantern that was hung from the mast of the turret as a 
i distress signal during that storm. It was both the last thing seen 
: from the Monitor before its final plunge, and the first artifact 
recovered from the wreck site. Next, visitors are invited to wit- 
ness the struggle to find the wreck, and to recover not only 
small artifacts suchas the lantern-but also the Monitor’s en- 
gine, crankshaft, propelle and finally her massive iron turret: 
a dramatic story in its owt right. 4 4 
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. (tie fiery scar‘of his march through 


South Carolina had not sated Union Major | 


General William T. Sherman even after 
he had left the state that he and many 
others considered the nest of secession. 
With his army rumbling through North 
Carolina on March 15, 1865, he wrote a 
dispatch outlining another strike against 
the Palmetto State. 

Sherman’s veterans had certainly 
devastated much of South Carolina in 
their January-February sweep north 
from Savannah, leaving a charred trail 
of destruction from the Savannah 
River through Columbia to the North 
Carolina state line. Still, there was work 
to be done. A number of locomotives 
and boxcars loaded with Confederate 
weapons, ammunition, artillery rounds, 
uniform accouterments, and other 
assorted military hardware had been 
basically cut off and trapped in the area 
of Sumterville(present-day Sumter)and 
Florence, two key South Carolina 
railroad junctions. Sherman's wrath had 
not touched these towns, which were 
out of his lines of march, and he wanted 
to remedy this inattention. His March 
15 letter to Major General Quincy 
Gillmore, new commander of the U.S. 
Department of the South, focused 
on organizing a quick-striking force 
of raiders to penetrate the Carolina 
interior and destroy the rolling stock 
and railroads. 

“When at Columbia I had the 
railroad broken down to Kingsville and 
the Wateree [River] bridge,” Sherman 
wrote. “Subsequently from Cheraw I 
aimed to strike at Florence, but sent too 
weak a party....” Sherman was clear about 
the raid’s timetable, saying that he would 
torch the captured seaports of Savannah, 
Charleston, and Wilmington if garrison 
troops from them were needed for the 
expedition: “I want it done at once, 
and leave you to devise the way. I think 
2,500 men lightly equipped with pack- 
mules only, could reach the [rail]road 
either from Georgetown or the Santee 
[River] bridge. I think that you can easily 
make up that force from Savannah or 
Charleston. As to the garrisons of those 
cities, I don’t feel disposed to be overly 
generous, and should not hesitate to burn 
Savannah, Charleston, and Wilmington, 
or either of them if the garrisons are 
needed....Still, I suppose you can 
always get garrisons of sick, disabled, or 
indifferent troops. All real good soldiers 


must now be marching. Do not let your 
command rest on its oars, but keep them 
going...even if for no other purpose than 
to exhaust the enemy’s country....But the 
expedition I have indicated to Sumterville 
and Florence has even higher aims. Those 
cars and locomotives should be destroyed, 
if to do it costs you 500 men.” 

Sherman then addressed how the 
raiders should be supplied and the issue 
of foraging: “I know you can get all the 
bacon, beef, meat, &c, your command 
may want and a good deal of corn 
meal. The men could march without 
knapsacks, with a single blanket, and 
carry eight days’ provisions, which, 
with what is in the country, will feed 
the command two weeks. Let it be done 
at once, and select your own point of 
departure.”” 

He then gave Gillmore a quick 
lesson in the demolition of railroad 
machinery and an overview of how he 
planned to end the war, concentrating 
his armies in North Carolina for a 
final thrust at Robert E. Lee’s forces 
in coordination with General Ulysses 
Grant: “After destroying those cars and 
engines (not merely damaging them, but 
an absolute destruction of boilers, steam 
chambers, connecting rods, flanges, & c., 
powder can be used to good advantage 
in blowing up boilers and engines, but we 
use cold chisels and crowbars)—you may 
reduce your garrisons to the minimum, 
and send every man to New Berne and 


Confederates in South Carolina 
destroyed bridges to delay the Union 
forces, but to little avail. Inset: 
General Edward Elmer Potter. 


Goldsborough. I want to collect an army 
that can whip Lee in open fight if he lets 
go of Richmond, which I think he will 
soon be forced to do.” 

Gillmore soon put the wheels 
in motion for the operation, deciding 
that the raiding force, called the 
“Provisional Division” would be led 
by Brigadier General Edward E. Potter 
and would strike inland from the port 
of Georgetown, South Carolina, about 
fifty-five miles above Charleston. In a 
March 27 dispatch to Brigadier General 
John P. Hatch, the Union commander 
of the Charleston district, Gillmore 
outlined the basics of the thrust based 
on Sherman's wishes. Hatch and Potter 
were to work together to “rendezvous 
the command with as little delay and 
as quietly as possible at Georgetown,” 
Gillmore wrote.* 

The raiding party would consist 
of about 2,500 infantry plus small 
contingents of cavalry, artillery and 
engineers, about two hundred men total. 
Gillmore’s orders were that the men 
would carry forty rounds of ammunition 
and three days’ rations of hard bread, 
sugar, and coffee. Pack mules would 
carry a reserve of forty or fifty rounds 
of ammunition per man and eight days’ 
rations. “I want no wagons with the 
command if it can be avoided,’ Gillmore 
stated, stressing the importance of speed. 
The only wheeled vehicles would be five 
or six ambulances. 
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Major General William T. Sherman (left) ordered Major General 
Quincy Gillmore to launch a lightning raid against the Carolina interior. 


Gillmore and Hatch also were 
in contact with Rear Admiral John 
Dahlgren, commander of the U.S. 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
operating on the South Carolina coast, 
about the Navy’s cooperation and 
assistance in the raid. Dahlgren believed 
there were scant Rebel forces available 
to offer opposition against attacks on 
Sumterville and Florence. “The State is 
completely on its back,” he wrote, but 
added the “chief danger” likely would be 
a lack of food since spring planting had 
been disrupted by the war. 

General Potter arrived in Georgetown 
on April 1 and took command of the force 
ordered there for the expedition. A 
native of New York City, Potter, 41, 
was an 1842 graduate of Columbia 
University who was far from being 
an experienced combat veteran. He 
had studied law, but was farming in 
New York State when the war opened. 
Commissioned a commissary captain he 
had participated in Ambrose Burnside’s 
North Carolina operation in early 1862. 
Burnside later had authorized Potter 
to organize and recruit the 1st North 
Carolina (U.S.) Infantry, a command of 
pro-Union men from the Washington, 
North Carolina, area. Potter was named 
colonel of the regiment and promoted 
brigadier general of volunteers on 
Christmas Eve, 1862. He served under 
Brigadier General John G. Foster for 
much of the war’s remainder, primarily 
as his chief of staff, but did lead a 


brigade in the Union defeat at Honey 
Hill, South Carolina, in November 1864. 
When Foster was replaced by Gillmore 
in the department command, Potter was 
given his chance for more action.® 

His force consisted of six infantry 
regiments divided into two brigades—one 
white, one black—plus the detachments 
of cavalry, engineers, and a section 
of artillery. The white First Brigade 
was composed of the 25th and 107th 
Ohio Volunteers, the 157th New York 
and a squad from the 56th New York 
Volunteers, all commanded by Colonel 
P.P. Brown of the 157th. The black 
Second Brigade was made up of the 54th 
Massachusetts Volunteers, U.S. Colored 
Troops, along with five companies of 
the 102nd and 32nd USCT. The 54th 
had earned glory for its assault on Fort 
Wagner in 1863 and its Colonel Edward 
N. Hallowell commanded the Second 
Brigade. A section of the 3rd New York 
Light Artillery, under Lieutenant E.C. 
Clark, a contingent of 4th Massachusetts 
Cavalry led by Major Moses F. Webster, 
and Major James E. Place’s unit of Ist 
New York Volunteer Engineers rounded 
out the strike force. 

Dahlgren, meanwhile, replied 
to Gillmore that the shallowness of 
the inland rivers, would limit the 
Navy’s support to light-draft tugs 
and some transports with howitzers. 
The transport Savannah, two supply 
vessels, Hooker and Planter and several 
armed tugs and launches, led by Navy 
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Commander Fabius Stanly, were sent 
up the Santee River to Murray’s Ferry, 
where they were to await Potter’s orders 
and movements. 

Gillmore issued final instructions 
to Potter on April 4 and then wrote to 
Sherman: “It [the raiding party] goes 
to Sumterville first, and I expect a good 
account of it. You may hear from it 
sooner than I do.”” 

The expedition left Georgetown 
about 7:30 a.m. on April 5, 1865, the 
soldiers tramping inland on a dirt 
road along the south bank of the Black 
River. Among the sweating men was 
Lieutenant Edward L. Stevens, a white 
officer in the 54th Massachusetts who 
had attended Harvard before the war. 
Stevens would keep a daily journal 
of the operation. Sergeant John W. N. 
Collins of the 54th’s Company H would 
later describe the raid as “our errand 
through the State.” 

The first day out was uneventful, 
the troops covering about seventeen 
miles and camping for the night near 
a swamp on the road to the village of 
Kingstree. During the march they had 
been joined by a burgeoning number of 
dispossessed ex-slaves, or contrabands, 
looking for loved ones from whom they 
had been separated. The night was far 
from restful as jumpy sentries fired at 
imaginary enemies in the darkness, 
causing at least some of the command 
to be roused for action. 

The advance on April 6 brought 
more of the same monotony as the previous 
day. Preceded by Webster’s cavalry, the 
black brigade led the infantry column, 
the muggy weather contributing to 
some straggling. Potter described the 
countryside his men passed through 
during the first two days as “poor and 
sandy,’ the soldiers taking chickens 
and horses from several scattered 
farmhouses along their route. Webster, 
meanwhile, made contact with a 
few enemy horsemen but the light 
skirmishing was harmless. The raiders 
covered fifteen to nineteen miles the 
second day, depending on various 
accounts, and camped about seven 
miles from Kingstree.° 

Anxious about the raid, but 
unaware that it was already underway, 
Sherman was near Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, and closing with the grim little 
army of Confederate General Joseph 
E. Johnston, when he sent a dispatch 


to Gillmore that same day stressing 
the importance of the thrust. “It is all 
important that the work I did in South 
Carolina be kept unrepaired, and more 
especially that the locomotives and 
cars penned up about Sumterville and 
Florence be either destroyed or brought 
in,” Sherman wrote. “I believe that 
Johnston has brought up to Raleigh every 
man that can be brought out of South 
Carolina and Georgia, therefore now 
is the time to do the work. The enemy 
should not in any event be allowed to 
repair the roads about Columbia, but 
railroads are of less importance than 
locomotives and cars.”"” 

Sherman again drew on his 
destructive experience in marching 
through Georgia and South Carolina 
to offer advice on demolishing rolling 
stock: “It is not sufficient to burn cars, 
the driving wheels and trucks should 
all be broken and axles bent, boilers 
punctured, rods, cylinder heads broken 
and cast into deep water, and connecting 


rods bent and hid away. Time is now the 
thing, and don’t exaggerate the difficulty, 
but go right at it, and the difficulties will 
disappear.”" 

The raid’s first blood was spilled 
on the third day out, Friday, April 7. 
From their bivouac at Thorntree Swamp, 
the Yanks fell in after a hasty breakfast 
and stepped off about 6:30 a.m. The 
route was “through a more open and 
settled country, containing still more 
abundant supplies, which our foragers 
secured” while the troops burned any 
cotton and mills they encountered, 
related Captain Luis Emilio of the 54th 
Massachusetts."* 

Major Webster was sent to Murray’s 
Ferry with orders for the supply transports 
to head farther upriver to the railroad 
bridge at Camden, or as close as 
possible. There they would be in better 
position to support the raiders as they 
neared their objective. Two companies 
of the 54th were sent forward off the 
line of march to burn two bridges over 


In March 1862 a slave named Robert Smalls snuck the Confederate 
steamer Planter out of Charleston harbor, telling the astonished sailors of 
the Union blockading fleet, “I thought she might be of some use to Uncle 
Abe.” Three years later she was one of the supply ships that supported 


Potter’s raid. 
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Forty-one year-old Colonel 


Philip Perry Brown commanded 
one of Potter’s brigades. He was 
brevetted brigadier-general at 
the end of the war. 


the Black River near Kingstree. To reach 
the spans the bluecoats had to wade 
through about two miles of knee-deep 
water, only to find that the Rebels had 
already torched the bridges and were 
still in the vicinity. The Confederates 
opened fire from the opposite bank, 
wounding a lieutenant and two other 
men. The main column advanced 
about fifteen miles, camping for the 
night between Kingstree and Manning, 
after ripping up several miles of the 
Northeastern Railroad. 

Saturday, April 8, dawned warm 
and sunny as the Yankees edged ever 
deeper into the South Carolina interior. 
Potter’s scouts were increasingly 
encountering bands of Rebels on 
both flanks and in their front, yet the 
Southerners were too few in number 
to impede the march. Reaching the 
village of Manning late in the afternoon, 
Webster’s cavalry flushed out a small 
force of Confederates, losing one man 
in the effort, one of Webster’s troopers, 


| according to Collins." 


Dirty smoke stained the sky ahead 
where a causeway about a mile in length 
and composed of six wooden bridges 
crossed the Black River and Pocotaligo 
Swamp on the northwest outskirts 
of town. The retreating Rebels had 
ignited these little spans but they were 
not destroyed. Potter’s main column 
reached Manning about sundown, their 
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following of contraband refugees by this 
time numbering about one thousand 
of all ages. While Potter established his 
headquarters in the home of a local 
physician, some of the white soldiers 
took over the operation of the Manning 
newspaper, the Clarendon Banner, and 
cranked out a special pro-Union edition 
they titled the Clarendon Banner of 
Freedom." 

Years after the war, S. J. Clark 
recalled how he was playing with 
his brother and sisters in the yard 
of their home on the outskirts of 
Manning when they encountered the 
bluecoated marauders. Clark’s father 
was somewhere at the front with the 
Confederate army, leaving his wife 
to care for their four children, Clark 
being the youngest. Clark related that 
a carriage drawn by “two fine black 
horses” stopped in front of the house 
and a Union officer they later learned 
was General Potter stepped out of it. 

“We ran in and told Mother that 
company was coming and she came 
to the door and as General Potter 
alighted she spoke politely to him,” 
Clark remembered. “She must have 
been expecting this visit, for a few days 
before, she and ‘Sam; the house boy in 
whom she placed great confidence, had 
buried the silverware, jewelry and other 
valuables in the woods near the house. 
The raiders fairly stripped the premises 
of everything, ran down the chickens, 
wrung their necks and threw them into 
the carriage. They did not even spare the 
little bantam rooster that we children 
hoped might escape; then, when they 
could find nothing else to take, Sam led 
them to where the treasure was buried. 
This they dug up and carried off.’ Sam 
left the Clarks, following in the wake of 
the Federals amid a burgeoning throng 
clinging to Potter’s column." 

Hallowell assigned men to assist 
Place’s engineers in repairing the 
causeway, a task that lasted well into the 
night. The engineers completed their job 
so that Hallowell’s brigade was able to 
cross about 1:30 a.m. on Sunday, march 
about two miles and camp. The rest of 
Potter’s troops were over the Pocotaligo 
morass before daylight, moving toward 
Sumterville about eighteen miles away. 

The few armed Confederates in 
the region were massing for a stand at 
Sumterville. Some five to six hundred 
of them, with three old cannon—only 


By this stage in the war in the 


Carolinas, rag tag Confederate forces 
faced large numbers of armed Yankees. 
Inset: Colonel Edward N. Hallowell 
commanded Potter’s second brigade. 
He too was brevetted brigadier- 
general at the end of the war, but died 
in 1871 at the age of thirty-five. 
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two in working condition—dug in at 
Dingle’s Mill about three miles south of 
town on the Manning road. The Rebels 
had a slim stream called Turkey Creek 
to their front and were also guarded by 
a mill pond and swamps. The backbone 
of the defense was the 9th Kentucky 
Infantry, which was a regiment of the 
lst Kentucky, better known as the 
famed “Orphan Brigade.” The 9th, 
composed of only about 120 men, was 
led by Colonel John W. Caldwell and 
had been ordered to Sumterville in late 
March to protect the railroad there, 
By this point in the war, the Orphans 
had been so whittled down that they 
were fighting as mounted infantry in 
the fractured Confederate resistance 
in the Carolinas. For the most part 
however, the defenders were older 
men and boys, many of the former 
belonging to the 20th South Carolina 
Militia, and wounded soldiers who were 
convalescing in Sumterville hospitals 
but able to shoulder a musket. 

With the cannon was Lieutenant 
William McQueen of the Palmetto Light 
Artillery, home on furlough from the 
Army of Northern Virginia. He had 
been born and raised in Sumterville, 
where his father was a Baptist minister. 
Unknown to McQueen, his comrades, 
along with the rest of Lee’s army, were 
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is 


in the process of surrendering at 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia, 
even as the lieutenant readied his gun in 
faraway South Carolina. Lieutenant R.A. 
Pamperya, an artilleryman from New 
Orleans, who was among the walking 
wounded, commanded the other 
working gun. Pamperya was popular 
with the local belles, some of whom had 
sent out a basket of food to him. The 
Louisianian had shared it with his men. 

About 2:30 p.m., scouts for the 
defenders returned with word that the 
Yankees were approaching the mill. 
Expecting trouble, Potter had sent 
Hallowell’s troops, led by a local guide, 
to swing around the enemy’s left on a 
plantation lane and attempt to reach 
the Sumterville road behind the Rebels, 
cutting off their retreat. 

Brown’s brigade, meanwhile, 
had continued along the main road 
and came under fire as soon as they 
were seen by the Johnnies. “Here 
the [Confederates] had collected a 
force of 700 to 800 men, chiefly local 
troops...and had thrown up some 
works,” Potter reported. “As soon as the 
head of the column came in sight of the 
mill pond the enemy opened with their 
two guns.”'® 

Brown's Ohioans charged ahead, 
but a scalding fire drove them back 


before they reached the creek. Clark's 
artillerymen wheeled up two Napoleons 
which soon were barking in reply to the 
pair of Confederate cannon, Potter then 
found himself presented with another 
opportunity. An ex-slave knew of 
another trail through the swamp around 
the right of the Rebel position and 
offered to lead the Federals. Potter sent 
the 157th New York, led by Lieutenant 
Colonel J.C. Carmichael while Brown 
was in brigade command, and two 
companies of the 56th New York on this 
second flank move. 

The gray defenders already 
were unraveling. One of the first 
Federal artillery rounds hit Lieutenant 
McQueen in the shoulder, killing him. 
A minie ball to the forehead dropped 
Lieutenant Pamperya shortly afterward, 
and the Rebel gunners became 
confused and demoralized by the loss 
of their officers. Carmichael’s Yanks 
soon added to the mayhem, quickly 
finding their way through the swamp 
to the rear of the enemy. A volley from 
the New Yorkers tore into the surprised 
Southerners, killing and wounding 
several and throwing most of the others 
into disarray and rout. The surviving 
Rebs fled, leaving their cannon and a 
battle flag in Union hands. The enemy 
was driven “in complete disorder from 
the field,” Potter wrote to Gillmore 
the next day. “We followed at once to 
Sumterville.””” 

Hallowell’s men did not get into 
the main action. The black brigade 
blundered into a few enemy cavalry 
and engaged in a brisk skirmish. Their 
guide, however, disappeared into the 
marshy woods, leaving these Yanks 
blind and forcing a frustrated Hallowell 
to backtrack. By the time these troops 
rejoined Potter, Carmichael’s men had 
already sprung on the mill defenders. 
A handful of Confederates tried to 
organize another stand but were quickly 
brushed aside by the Union advance on 
Sumterville road. 

Some Federals surveyed the 
battlefield carnage, which included 
about thirty Yankee casualties and 
Potter wrote of McQueen and 
Pamperya “whose bodies lay near their 
guns.” Rebel losses were four dead, 
two captured and eight wounded, two 
of whom died later of their injuries. 
Collins described the clash as “a short 
and sharp fight.”'® 


Lieutenant Stevens added, “Some 
of the Prisoners we got were old men, 
some little boys, the cradle & grave. The 
Rebels scattered and took to the woods 
& swamps.”!” 

Among the jubilant Federals 
continuing toward Sumterville was 
Private Henry S. Finkenbiner of 
Company D, 107th Ohio Infantry. A 
skirmisher, Finkenbiner had braved 
the Rebel cannon fire and run across a 
burning bridge to help determine the 
Confederate positions. For his actions, 
Finkenbiner would be awarded the 
Medal of Honor in 1898. 

The Union column reached the 
town that night, capturing another 
cannon left behind by the Rebels. They 
had marched almost twenty miles 
and fought the raid’s first engagement. 
Now they could begin the bulk of 
their destructive “errand.” Sumterville 
was situated on the Wilmington & 
Manchester Railroad and “boasted some 
good dwellings, two female seminaries, 
and the usual public buildings,” 
recalled Captain Emilio of the 54th 
Massachusetts. “Everyone was in fine 
spirits at having gained the railroad 
without serious opposition...” 

As a military objective, Sumterville 
was important not only for the rail 
line but for the machine shops and 
storehouses located there. April 10 
would be a doomsday of sorts for the 
town as the bluecoats, primarily the 
54th Massachusetts, went on a burning 
and looting rampage. Homes and stores 
were pillaged and a number of buildings 
went up in flames, along with captured 
locomotives and railcars. 

Lieutenant Stevens described 
the chaotic scene in Sumterville: “The 
Stores had been entered, Safes broken 
open, stores rifled. There was quite a no, 
of Drug Stores.... There was the greatest 
conglomeration of Stuff & all sorts of 
Smells. Medical and other Books were 
all thrown down together in a confused 
mass.” Surgeon Charles E. Briggs of the 
54th went to a Confederate hospital 
located in the town’s Presbyterian 
church. He was convinced that some of 
the defenders from Dingle’s Mill had 
sought refuge there. “It was somewhat 
humorous to see the robust, ruddy- 
complexioned men in the beds,” he 
recalled. “I got the impression that 
many of the patients, after the fruitless 
interview with us at the breastworks, 


had concluded that a hospital bed was 
the safer place.” 

Other squads were sent to burn 
railroad bridges, trestles, mills, and gins 
in the immediate area. Webster's cavalry 
ranged toward the nearby village of 
Manchester, where they destroyed a 
locomotive and train on the Wilmington 
& Manchester, a depot, and other 
buildings there and more supplies. 

Major Place of the engineers gave 
Potter a detailed report: “I have the honor 
to report that in obedience to your orders [ 
have destroyed at the railroad station at this 
place 3 locomotives, 2 tenders, 3 passenger- 
cars, 5 freight-cars, and carpenter and 
car shops, containing a large amount of 
unfinished work... the blacksmith’s shop, 
the machine-shop... together with the 
offices and 7 new buildings put up for 
quarters for the employees of the road, 
and about 1,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
freight depot and store-houses I left 
standing until the commissary stores 
they contained could be removed.”” 

The Yanks spared the offices of 
the Sumter Watchman long enough to 
print a “loyal edition” of the newspaper. 
Overall, the men went about their work 
with great vigor, reports having come 
in that a large amount of rolling stock 
was close by on the railroad between 
Manchester and Camden. Also exciting 
the raiders was the news that Richmond, 
Mobile, and Selma had fallen, Potter’s men 
banging out salutes with the captured 
artillery.” 

“Detachments of infantry have 
been sent up and down the railroad 
to burn such small bridges as are near 
here and any cars...” Potter wrote to 
Gillmore from Sumterville on April 
10: “More than 1,000 bales of cotton 
have been burned along our line of 
march, and there are several hundred 
bales here waiting that process.” Potter 
added that he intended to move toward 
Manchester the next day, contact the 
transports on the Santee to obtain 
rations and send his wounded to 
them. He also wanted to rid himself 
of the increasing mob of “contraband” 
refugees drawn to his command. He 
intended to send as many as possible 
to the transports for conveyance to 
Charleston. “My subsequent operations 
will hang upon information gained 
[at Manchester],” Potter wrote. “There 
are six more locomotives between 
{Sumterville] and Camden. Trains have 
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UNION ORDER OF E 
“Provisional Division”: Brigadier 
Edward E Potter 
First Brigade, Colonel PPBrown 
25th Ohio. 157th New York, 56th 
New York (one squad) 
Second Brigade, Colonel Edward N 


Sth Massachusetts (US. Colored 
Troops), 02nd USCT (five companies), 
32nd USCT (five companies) 

Artillery 

3rd New York Light Artillery (two 
guns) 

Cavalry 

4th Massachusetts Cavalry (one 
company) 

Engineers 

Ist New York Volunteg 
(detachment) 


r Engineers 


been running from 
Florence to the latter 
place... .The roads 
have been good and 
the men have marched 
excellently... ..”*4 

Gillmore, 
meanwhile, had made an effort to 
reenforce Potter. A small force led 
by Brevet Brigadier General Alfred 
S. Hartwell had embarked from 
Charleston and reached Eutaw Springs, 
some fifty miles from Sumterville, on 
April 10. Hartwell tried vainly to contact 
Potter, who was apparently unaware 
of this relief column, then returned to 
Charleston on April 12, bringing with 
him a caravan of about one thousand 
ex-slaves and many wagons. 

In the ruins of Columbia on April 
10, Rebel Brigadier General John Smith 
Preston scribbled a desperate dispatch 
to Confederate Secretary of War John 
C. Breckinridge. Preston, 56, had been a 
diehard secessionist leader since before 
the war and was the father-in-law of 
the Confederate cavalry lieutenant 
general Wade Hampton. “A raid burnt 
Sumterville... moving on Camden and 
toward Chester and the supply trains,” 
Preston wrote. “Another approaching 
from Charleston. No guns near; a 
crippled colonel commandant. Can I be 
of service? I am ready for orders. Troops 
might be sent from Charlotte to meet 
the movement...I can use a few militia 
here’ 


Even in the Confederacy’s best 
of times, Preston had been a political 
general and bureaucrat. Now, amid 
Rebeldom’s death rattles, there is no 
record that he ever received a response 
from Breckinridge, who was among 
the Confederate Cabinet fugitives from 
Richmond. 

Amid the flames and smoke of 
Sumterville, Potters men marched out 
of town about 6:30 a.m. on April 11, 
singing “John Brown’s hymn in chorus” 
and aiming for the Confederate trains 
supposed to be near Manchester. “We 
left...after destroying every thing that 
fire would burn,” related Sergeant 
Collins.”° 

The column reached Manchester that 
afternoon and went into bivouac, seeing the 
mayhem wrought by Webster's troopers the 
day before. The 54th Massachusetts was 
ordered down the line about six miles 
farther to Wateree Junction where the 
Wilmington & Manchester intersected 
with the Camden branch of the South 
Carolina Railroad. It was after sunset 
when scouts from the 54th reported 
there were locomotives, one with steam 
up, and an unknown number of boxcars 
at the junction. 

Under covering fire and led by 
Lieutenant Stephen Swails, a squad of 
eighteen Yanks rushed across a trestle 
toward the junction, the surprised train 
crews bolting into the swamp. “The 
sharp report of a rifle soon told those 
on the train that the blood-hounds 
were on the track,” Collins wrote. “The 
engineer immediately jumped from the 
train and ran for his life. Nothing could 
be seen of him but coat-tails and dust.” 
Swails was the first man across and 
climbed aboard the hissing locomotive. 
He was waving his hat in triumph 
when one of the 54th’s sharpshooters, 
apparently mistaking him for a Rebel, 
shot him in the right arm. With no 
armed Confederates present, the rest of 
the regiment hustled over the trestle and 
began coupling the cars so the Yanks 
could move the train to Manchester. 
This was a hazardous chore in the 
deepening darkness and two men “got 
mashed by the cars,” Collins stated, 
although both survived.” 

While this work was underway, a 
civilian informed the 54th’s Lieutenant: 
Colonel H. N. Hooper that therg-was 


more Rebel rolling stock farther down.: 


the railroad, supposedly on the other’ 
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side of a long trestle bridge over the 
Wateree River. Hooper dispatched 
Lieutenant Stevens’ company to find 
these trains, along with Captain Charles 
E. Tucker, who was familiar with 
locomotives. These bluecoats set off in 
the night, stepping gingerly among the 
cross ties. After navigating the trestle, 
forty-feet high in some places according 
to Stevens, the weary soldiers followed 
the tracks another three miles before 
they were rewarded: three locomotives 
and thity-five cars stood unguarded 
along the tracks. One of the engines was 
ready to go and the cars were connected, 
so Tucker decided to take the train back 
to the Union camp at Manchester. 
Aboard the cars, the footsore 
Federals were enjoying their conquest 
until the train trundled within sight 
of the Wateree River trestle—and the 
fire licking among its timbers ahead of 
them. Expecting Tucker and Stevens to 
return on foot, other squads of the 54th 
had torched a portion of the span. At the 
throttle, Tucker did not hesitate, pouring 
on the steam. The train sped across 
the burning trestle, the only casualty 
being a corporal who fell from one of 
the cars and was seriously injured. At 
the junction, Hooper ordered the rest 
of the regiment aboard for the return to 
Manchester. Tucker stopped along the 
way so the men could fire small bridges 
or uncouple cars to ease the strain 
on the engine. The locomotive broke 
down before they reached Manchester, 
however, and the Federals were on foot 
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Railroad facilities destroyed at Middleton Depot. 
© April 12: Major Webster contacts the river force at Wright's Bluff. 


© April 15: Patrol to Stateburg and Claremont Station on the Camden 
Road. Skirmish at Stateburg. 


@® April 16: Skirmishes at Bradford Springs and Spring Hill. 
® April 17: Potter's troops occupy Camden. 


@ April 18: 54th Massachusetts follows the railroad line south, while the 
remainder of the raiders use a parallel road to the east. Battle at Swift 
Creek and Boykin’s Mill. 


©® April 19: Union troops pass through Stateburg and Middleton Depot. 
@ April 21: Return to Georgetown. 


once again. They further wrecked the 
engine and torched the cars before 
resting, and then continued their march 
in the early morning, stumbling back 
into their bivouac about 7 a.m. on April 
12. The night action resulted in seven 
or eight locomotives and some forty 
cars being captured and destroyed, 
along with their contents. The Yanks 
also severely damaged the Wateree 
trestle and other lesser spans. The 107th 
Ohio, meanwhile, had demolished most 
of the railroad facilities they found at 
Middleton Depot, a siding about a mile 
north of Manchester on the railroad’s 
Camden branch. 

With the Massachusetts men 
bedded down for a much-earned rest 
that day, Potter had decided to rid 
himself of the ever-growing masses of 
contrabands impeding his little army. 
More importantly, however, he needed 
rations for his troops. The Federals 
by now had exhausted their supply of 
bread, sugar, and coffee. Major Webster 
had ridden to the 
Santee, contacted 
the river force at 
Wright's Bluff 
and returned 
to report to 
the general 
that morning. 
Shortly 
thereafter, 
Potter 
sent his 
wagons 
and some pack mules 
to the transports to obtain rations. 
Accompanying them were the ex-slaves, 
the cavalcade escorted by the 32nd 
Regiment, U.S. Colored Troops. Stevens 
estimated the contrabands numbered 
more than 2,500 by this time. If they 
were low on issued rations, the Yanks 
certainly were not starving, their liberal 
foraging more than filling their bellies. 
Stevens described how the men were 
savoring poultry, honey, potatoes, corn 
bread, and molasses taken from ravaged 
homes. 

At Wright’s Bluff, the river force 
was suffering from a shortage of coal 
but had experienced little trouble 
other than one of the steam launches 
attracting some musket fire from shore. 
These Federals were relieved and happy 
to be in contact with Potter’s cavalry and 
learn of the raid’s success to this point. 


Potter issued orders for the steamers to 
to the coast 


ship the contrabands 
and return 
as soon as 

possible to 

Wright’s 

Bluff for his 

continued 

support. 

“When 
the rations are 
received | shall move 
again, and I think shall be 

able to accomplish the object 

throughly,’ he wrote to Gillmore.”** 

The raiders camped for three days 
at Manchester while they waited for the 
return of the supply wagons. Most of the 
men rested, but Potter sent a patrol some 
thirteen miles to the hamlet of Stateburg 
to dispose of some enemy stores and 
to Claremont Station on the Camden 
road. The Yanks also picked up rumors 
that the Confederates were gathering to 
fight Potter before he reached Camden, 

which was about twenty-five 
miles to the north. The 
wagons returned from 
Wright’s Bluff on the 
night of April 14 and 
the men were issued 
rations. By now 
reports of a heavy 
Rebel force massing 
to defend Camden were 
increasingly numerous. 
As Potter’s men 
celebrated the arrival of the 
supplies, a few hundred miles to the 
north, President Abraham Lincoln was 
settling into his box at Ford’s Theatre in 
Washington. Most of the soldiers would 
still be in their tents the next morning 
when the president died, but it would be 
more than a week until they learned of 
the assassination. 

Before the Federals broke camp 
on the afternoon of April 15, Potter 
learned that the Confederates in the 
area had been reinforced by two under- 
strength cavalry brigades commanded 
by Major General Pierce M. B. Young 
who supposedly was entrenching for a 
fight near the railroad at Boykin’s Mill 
between Sumterville and Camden. 
Unknown to the Yankees, Young had 
been reinforced by the remainder of 
the undermanned Orphan Brigade, 
commanded by Brigadier General 
Joseph H. Lewis, but the Southerners 
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still did not have enough men to 
oppose Potter seriously. The rumored 
Confederate buildup was 
of some concern for the 
Federals, but after a 
skirmish near Stateburg 
that resulted in Potter 
flanking the enemy by 
a side road, the column 
still made about twelve 
miles in the rain before 
camping near midnight. 
Sunday, April 16, found 
the raiders again on the march through 
hilly and rolling country where they 
were needled by enemy skirmishers in 
running fights at Bradford Springs and 
Spring Hill that bled a few casualties 
on both sides. Potter described the 
minor actions as “some attempt on the 
enemy’s part to impede our progress.” 
The black brigade camped at Spring 
Hill, in present-day Lee County, after 
sundown with the other brigade nearby. 
Unsettling to all were rumors that 
several thousand Confederates were 
concentrated at Camden.” 

The Federals were afoot at first 
light on April 17 and encountered only 
weak opposition as they trudged toward 
Camden, bypassing any Confederates 
at Boykin’s Mill by taking a road farther 
east of that location. A New York Herald 
reporter who had been to Camden a few 
weeks earlier described it as “a beautiful 
town” with “some very pretty private 
residences, and ...a very healthy and 
fashionable resort.” The village also had 
been the scene of two major battles of 
the American Revolution—Camden 
and Hobkirk Hill—both British 
victories.” 

Girding to enter the town about 6 
p.m., they soon discovered the ominous 
rumors of a large force of Johnnies 
defending Camden were unfounded. 


With the black brigade leading, Potter 
marched in with only minor 
resistance, the Yankees 

capturing three to four 
hundred wounded 
and ill Rebels in the 
process, according 
to Collins. 

Sherman’s 
XV Corps had torn 
through Camden 
in late February, 
burning the depot, 
a railroad bridge, and 
some stores of cotton 
and tobacco, but Potter’s 
men still found enough mischief 
to occupy them, even though the 
damage they inflicted was not nearly as 
severe as in Sumterville. 

During the night, Potter learned 
that some trains and locomotives 
had been moved south from Camden 
toward Wateree Junction to avoid 
capture. Since the raiders had destroyed 
portions of the trestle at the junction, 
he knew that this rolling stock had to be 
trapped somewhere between Camden 
and that point. 

Intent on finding these elusive 
trains, the Federals left Camden early on 
April 18, generally backtracking toward 
Manchester and Sumterville. Five 
companies of the 102nd USCT were 
sent to follow and destroy the South 
Carolina Railroad in the direction of 
Boykin’s Mill on Swift Creek about eight 
miles south of Camden. The remainder 


protected by thick swamps and a dam 

and mill pond on the Confederate 

left. The Federals also found 

that the railroad bridge, 

about three hundred 

yards west of the 

road, was covered by 

entrenched Rebel 

infantry. Potter sent 

the 32nd USCT to try 

to ford the creek near 

the wagon bridge but 

the water was too deep, 

the Confederates having 

used the dam to flood the 

approaches. The 107th Ohio 

was ordered east to find a crossing, 

but soon sent word there was not a 
suitable ford. 

Potter then dispatched the 54th 
Massachusetts to the west toward the 
mill buildings, searching for a way 
across the stream. Led by Lieutenant 
Colonel Hooper, the 54th trudged 
about two miles over plowed fields 
before finding a lane that appeared to 
lead to the creek. The Federals drove a 
group of Confederates out of a barn and 
found that the farm road indeed led to 
the creek where a small island bisected 


of the command followed a wagon __ * 


road running generally parallel 
and just east of the tracks. 
Potter’s column did 
not meet any opposition 
until they approached 
the narrow Swift Creek, 
where the Rebels had 
torn up much of the 
wagon road bridge. Here ..~ 
they found the rumored 
force of Confederates dug 
in on the far bank, their line 
resting on both sides of the 
road and facing generally north. 
There were about 750 Southerners 
here, primarily Young’s cavalrymen 
and Lewis’ Orphans, including the 9th 
Kentucky, which had fought at Dingle’s Mill. 
Overlooking the main road the Rebels 
manned a small fort with two cannon. 
Their overall position was well chosen, 


——< 


it. A small bridge on the Yankees’ bank 
had been burned. To their left was a 
log dam which formed a mill pond 
beyond. On either side of the creek 
were the Boykin family’s grist mill and 
saw mill. Death was no stranger to this 
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remote backwater. On a picnic outing 
almost five years earlier about twenty- 
five people, most of them women and 
children, had drowned when their 
excursion boat hit a snag and sank in 
the pond. 

On high ground on the bank across 
from the island, Rebel riflemen hunkered 
behind a breastwork composed of cotton 
bales. The 54th’s Company F, serving 
as skirmishers, tried to run across on 
the charred bridge remnants but the 
Confederates immediately raked them 
with musketry, killing Corporal James P. 
Johnson and wounding five others. His 
men returning fire now, Hooper decided 
to create a diversion farther upstream 
so that he could make an assault at 
the dam and island. He sent Major 
George Pope and four companies, led 
by a local guide, west to another creek 
ford. Arriving at this point, Lieutenant 
Stevens’ Company A was deployed along 
the stream bank, intending to trigger a 
volley as soon as all of his men were in 
position. This movement attracted the 
attention of Confederates guarding this 
crossing, however, and they fired first. 

One of their bullets hit Stevens 
in the head, killing him instantly as 
he fell partially into the water. “It was 
a dangerous duty to remove him; but 
two men were selected from volunteers, 
who, crawling forward, brought back his 
body,’ Captain Emilio related. Receiving 
| word of Pope’s clash, Hooper sent word 
to Potter that “the stream could only be 
crossed with a considerable sacrifice” 
and requested an artillery piece to either 
cover an assault or try to dislodge the 

Rebels from their works. The gun was 
soon in position and opened a slow 
covering fire, allowing a squad of 
sharpshooters commanded by 
Lieutenant Charles Hallett 
to reach the island. With 
Hallett’s men peppering 
the Confederates and 
the cannon crew 
increasing its fire, 

a storming party 

led by Lieutenant 
Lewis Reed ran across 
the top of the dam in single file, 
enemy bullets whizzing around them. 
Six men fell wounded, but the Yanks 
gained the opposite bank, driving off 
the defenders. “The charge was a plucky 
affair under exceptionally adverse 
conditions,’ Emilio wrote. *! 
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The cannon fire heralding 
Hooper’s 4 p.m. assault, Potter put 
his other troops on the offensive, 
overwhelming the Rebels everywhere 
along the creek line with Webster’s 
cavalry pursuing for some distance. 
“There it was that we lost our noble 
Lieutenant,’ Sergeant Collins recalled of 
Stevens. “Who will help us mourn his 
loss—for he fell in defence of the dear 
old flag?” Emilio added, “Lieutenant 
Stevens was a genial comrade and brave 
officer. He must have been the last 
officer, or one of the very last officers, 
killed in action during the Rebellion.”” 

The bluecoats lingered long 
enough to destroy the mills, the cotton 
bale defenses, and a quantity of corn 
before reassembling for the march. 
They also buried Stevens and Corporal 
Johnson, marking their graves. A third 
casualty, Corporal Andrew Miller, 
would die shortly afterward. The raiders 
moved about three miles after the 
fight, torching a railroad station and 
more supplies, before they bivouacked, 
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spending much of the night enduring a 
thunderstorm. 

Resuming their march about 6 
a.m. on April 19th, the Federals almost 
immediately faced Confederates 
posted with a cannon behind a line of 
fence rails. Potter's Ohioans and New 
Yorkers, however, had little difficulty 
in pushing back these Rebs, who 
retreated to higher ground behind Big 
Rafting Creek. Serving as rear guard, 
the 54th Massachusetts, meanwhile, 
was vigilant against a small group of 
Johnnies sniping at their heels. The 
Rebels soon were forced away from Big 
Rafting Creek and another position on 
Beech Creek, Webster’s troopers again 
scattering them in pursuit and taking 
some prisoners. There was another clash 
near Stateburg before the command 
reached its old camp sites at Manchester 
that night. 

During one of the day’s scraps, a 
soldier in the 157th New York found a 
piece of paper stuck to a post. It was a 
note written by an unidentified Rebel 
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in the Orphan Brigade’s 4th Kentucky 
asking that the Yankees forward an 
enclosed list of Kentuckians to the 
Louisville Journal newspaper so that 
loved ones would know the soldiers 
still were alive. Lieutenant Colonel 
Carmichael of the 157th complied. 

The mass of Confederate trains, 
meanwhile, awaited Potter's destructive 
hand in the vicinity of Middleton Depot. 
“Fighting was now over. The rolling- 
stock was ours,’ Emilio wrote. On April 
20, Potter’s men found the major prize 
of their raid. Parked undefended on 
some two miles of track were eighteen 
locomotives and 176 cars, “the railroad 
having been torn up below this place 
prevented their escape,’ Potter reported. 
The day was devoted to their fiery and 
noisy demise. “They [the trains] were 
burned, those holding powder and shells 
during several hours blowing up with 
deafening explosions and scattering 
discharges, until property of immense 
value and quantity disappeared in 
smoke and flame,” Emilio related. 


“Locomotives were rendered useless 
before the torch was applied...” Collins 
added that the cars were “loaded with 
ammunition, small arms and stores. We 
destroyed them all.” 

In Potter’s wake, civilians began to 
patch the pieces of their lives, many torn 
asunder during Sherman’s march. Mary 
Boykin Chesnut, whose wartime diary 
would become one of the conflict’s most 
famous journals, returned to Mulberry, 
her plantation home near Camden, a few 
days after the raiders left the area, and 
experienced the devastation first-hand: 
“On one side of the house we found 
every window had been broken, every 
bell torn down, every piece of furniture 
destroyed, and every door smashed 
in. But the other side was intact. Maria 
Whitaker and her mother, who had 
been left in charge, explained this 
odd state of things. The Yankees were 
busy as beavers, working like regular 
carpenters, destroying everything when 
their general came in and stopped them. 
He told them it was a sin to destroy a 
fine old house like that, whose owner 
was over ninety years old. He would 
not have had it done for the world. It 
was wanton mischief. He explained to 
Maria that soldiers at such times were 
excited, wild, and unruly,..Our books, 
our letters, our papers were afterward 
strewn along the Charleston road.... 

“This was Potter’s raid. Sherman 
took only our horses. Potter’s 
raid...ruined us finally, burning our 
mills and gins and a hundred bales of 
cotton. Indeed, nothing is left to us now 
but the bare land..." 

There were also reports of 
atrocities. After the Union troops 
departed Sumterville, elderly Robert 
Bee was found hanging from the 
rafters in his attic, allegedly tortured 
and murdered by the Yankees. At 
Manchester, the invalid son of Mrs. 
E. C. Campbell was shot when he was 
supposedly slow to respond to orders 
from some of the black soldiers. The 
allegations were lost in the whirlwind of 
the war winding down. 

Potter turned his column back 
toward Georgetown on April 21, “every 
purpose of the [raid] having been 
accomplished,” Emilio stated. On the 
Santee River road near Fulton Post 
Office, the ever-pesky Confederates in 
their front prepared to make another 
stand. About 1 p.m., however, a 


Brigadier General Alfred 
Stedman Hartwell began his 
Civil War service as a corporal in 
a Missouri unit. He died in 1912 


at the ripe age of seventy-six in 
Honolulu, where he had served 
for four years as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Hawaii. 


graycoat approached bearing a truce 
flag from the Rebel General Young. 
The Southerners had learned that “a 
truce had been agreed upon between 
Generals Johnston and Sherman, and 
that notice of forty-eight hours would 
be given prior to the resumption of 
hostilities,” Potter wrote. “I answered 
that my command was moving toward 
Georgetown, and that it would no 
longer subsist on the country, except in 
the matter of forage for animals.”* 

News of the armistice “created the 
most intense joy and excitement, for it 
seemed to end the war, as the Rebels 
themselves acknowledged,” recalled 
Emilio. “Cheers without number were 
given, and congratulations exchanged. 
Then the Fifty-fourth was brought to a 
field, where the last shots loaded with 
hostile intent were fired as a salute.” The 
reaction was much different among the 
Confederates opposing Potter, among 
whom tears and gloom reigned. “This 
was the blackest day of our lives,” related 
Kentuckian Johnny Green. “All was lost 
& there seemed to be no hope for the 
future.”** 

Reaching Wright’s Bluff on April 
22, Potter turned over command to 
Colonel Brown of his First Brigade 
and boarded a river steamer bound 
for Hilton Head where he personally 
reported his success to Gillmore. The 


column’s wounded and sick, as well as 
about five hundred contrabands also 
were sent down river. News of Lee’s 
surrender reached the raiders about this 
time and while it was not unexpected 
it also caused “great rejoicing.” The 
Federals were again on the march 
toward Georgetown on April 23 when 
they received word of Lincoln's death. 
Emilio wrote that the news was “sad 
tidings which could hardly be credited. 
There was much bitter feeling indulged 
in by the soldiery for a time.” Lieutenant 
Colonel Hooper was much more direct, 
writing that a “cloud settled upon us. 
We said quietly, “Now there is no more 
peace, let us turn back again, load our 
muskets, and if necessary exterminate 
the race that can do such things. Thus 
we all felt.”*” 

The troops reached Georgetown 
about 5 p.m. on April 25, settling in to 
their old camp ground where Sergeant 
Collins wrote his description of the 
raid, “flitting visions of the eventful past 
and mighty future floating through my 
mind.” In twenty-one days they had 
marched some three hundred miles.** 

“Our loss will not exceed eighty,” 
Potter wrote in an April 26 report to 
Gillmore. “The troops fought and 
marched remarkably well. The results 
of the expedition may be summed up 
as follows: Captured 3 guns, 1 battle- 
flag, 50 prisoners and 300 horses and 
mules; destroyed, 32 locomotives, 250 
cars, large quantities of Government 
stores, all the railway stations, freight 
houses, and machine-shops between 
Camden and Mayesville, large portions 
of the railway between those points, 
and 2,500 bales of cotton. The number 
of [Negroes who followed the column 
may be estimated at 5,000.” In a May 6 
report, Potter listed his final casualty 
tally as 10 killed, 72 wounded and one 
missing.” 

Amid the emotional upheaval of 
exuberance over the war’s end and the 
rage and grief over Lincoln’s murder, 
Potter's raid received little attention in 
the Northern press. This brief overview 
of the strike in the April 27 New 
York Herald was among the few news 
accounts: “There are still some organized 
bands of rebel soldiers in South Carolina. 
One of these was encountered on the 9th 
inst. in a fortified position near...Sumter 
by three companies of national troops. A 
sharp fight ensued, when the rebels were 
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Burning cotton ignites a conflagration in Columbia, South Carolina, as Union troops celebrate the city’s capture. 
Inset: It was from the burned city that Confederate Brigadier General John Smith Preston sent a desperate 
plea to secretary of war John C. Breckenridge. Preston was a leading prewar secessionist. As a South Carolina 


commissioner to Virginia in February 1861 he had proclaimed: “For fully thirty years or more the people of the 


Northern states had assailed the institution of African slavery...[and]...large masses es ee 
of their people... [had embraced]... the most fearful path” to emancipation—“the ” : 
subject race...rising and murdering their masters.” There could be no doubt, he 

continued, “that the conflict between slavery and non-slavery is a conflict of 

life and death.” 


routed....Sumter occupied by the small 
national force....General Potter is on an 
expedition into the interior of the State 
from Georgetown. At the date of latest 
accounts he had captured and destroyed 
about one hundred and fifty cars and 
several locomotives collected near 
Camden by the rebels for safety, and was 
pushing on towards Columbia.” 
Despite scant public recognition 
of the raid, Gillmore, in a May 23 
dispatch, praised the mission as “a 
complete success, and the manner of 
its execution reflects great credit upon 
General Potter, who conducted his 
delicate operations with equal bravery, 
discretion and energy.” Potter was 
rewarded with a brevet promotion 
to major general, amid the wholesale 
advancements handed out by the Army 
after the war, but resigned from the 
service in July 1865. He lived in New 
York City and Madison, New Jersey, for 
the rest of his life. Never married, he 
had just turned sixty-six when he died 
of pneumonia in a New York boarding 


house on June 1, 1899, and was buried 
in Marble Cemetery in Manhattan.’ 
With the war’s grand drama 
grinding to a halt on all fronts that 
spring of 1865, however, Potter's raiders, 
rested in their camps, Sergeant Collins 
expressing in timeless eloquence the 
thoughts of most, if not all, fighting men 
in blue: “I am thinking of and looking 
forward to the better day when mild- 


Derek Smith is the author of three books on the 


eyed peace and harmony shall take the 
place of grim visaged war, in this, our 
beloved land... I feel that the day is not 
far distant when the old flag will again 
wave over ‘the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’ I behold it, even 
now in the distance; it is not yet within 
our grasp, but it will not be long ere 
peace shall dawn upon us in glory and 
grandeur.” Oo 


Brigadier 
General Pierce M. B. 
Young (left) had a 
fine fighting record. 
But his two under- 
strength cavalry 
brigades and the 
“Orphan Brigade” of 
Brigadier-General 
Joseph H. Lewis 
(right) were too few 
to seriously oppose 
Potter. 


Civil War. A native of Bishopville, South Carolina, he grew 


up not far from the sites of Potter's Raid. 
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Gerald S. Henig 


The Union’s First Black Hero 


WilliamTillman 


On July 21, 1861, the very day that 
Union forces suffered a disastrous re- 
treat at the battle of Bull Run, a vessel 
sailed into New York City’s harbor un- 
der the command of an African Ameri- 
can seaman by the name of William 
Tillman. When word spread of how 
Tillman recaptured the vessel almost 
single-handedly from a Confederate 


crew, “a crowd of several thousand” | 


gathered at the port to greet this “hero 
of the day.” His fearless actions, wrote a 
New York editor, “goes far to console us 
for the sad reverse of our arms at Bull 
Run.” ' All this attention and praise for 


a man—let alone an illiterate African 
American employed as a ship’s steward 
and cook—who seemed to come out of 
nowhere. 

William (nicknamed Billy) Tillman 
was born in 1834 in Milford, Delaware, 
a small town of some two thousand 
people, located in the southeastern part 
of the state. According to interviews 
Tillman gave to newspaper reporters 
years later, “he was born of free colored 
parents.” In other words, Tillman had 
never been a slave.’ 

Although not commonly known, 
nearly 10 percent of the black popula- 


tion in the pre-Civil War South was free 
and the percentage was much higher in 
the border states. In Delaware, for ex- 
ample, at the time William Tillman was 
born, about 90 percent of the nearly 
twenty thousand African Americans in 
the state were free.” 

How did people of color in the Old 
South—well before issuance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation and rati- 
fication of the Thirteenth Amendment 
—get to be free? Most could trace the 
origin of their freedom to the period 
after the American Revolution. In the 
1780s and 1790s a growing minority 


Tillman seeking out the first mate. 
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of whites in the South, who had 
fought for liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness against the British, 
were finding it difficult to deny 
those same rights to their slaves. 
And besides, slavery, especially in 
the border states, was proving too 
costly. In Delaware the growing 
season was short, confined mostly 
to the summer. Many farmers be- 
gan to realize that it was cheaper 
to hire laborers in June, July, and 
August than to maintain slaves 
year round,* 

Slavery in Delaware, in fact, 
seemed to be on its last legs. But 
each time an emancipation law 
was introduced in the state leg- 
islature (in 1786, 1796, 1797, and 
1803), it was voted down. However 
sympathetic many slaveholders were to 
liberating their bondsmen, they could 
not bring themselves to pass legisla- 
tion to that effect. A sudden statewide 
emancipation, they feared, would pose 
a threat to the safety of the white com- 
munity. But despite the danger some 
slaveholders were determined to set 
their bondsmen free, and did so by 
embracing the policy of manumission, 
whereby masters themselves granted 
freedom on a private and individual 
basis.” 

Whether William Tillman’s parents 
were born into freedom or were ma- 
numitted is not known. But one thing 
is certain: though free, they were not 
equal to whites. Free blacks, particu- 
larly in the South, were subjected to 
all kinds of restrictions. In Delaware 
people of color could neither vote nor 
hold office; they were not permitted 
to testify in court or sit on juries; they 
were forbidden to carry firearms; and 
forbidden to intermarry with whites. 
To make matters worse, if free African 
Americans were without work, local 
judges could hire them out to employ- 
ers who would have “all the rights of 
a master.” Even more frightening was 
the possibility of being kidnapped by 
unscrupulous whites and sold to slave- 
holders in the deep South.° 

No wonder that in 1850, when 
young Billy was sixteen, the Tillman 
family decided to move to Providence, 
Rhode Island. Rhode Island was more 
hospitable to African Americans, which 
isn’t to say there was an absence of 
racial prejudice in this Northern state, 


The S. J. Waring 


but it was not on the same scope and 
scale that had existed in the border 
South. People of color did not have to 
live with the threat of being hired out 
against their will or in constant fear 
of being snatched by slave traffickers. 
Here free black families had the oppor- 
tunity to join a variety of social clubs 
and churches; they could even send 
their children to school. 

There were also greater economic 
opportunities. African Americans in 
Providence worked as barbers, tailors, 
blacksmiths, boot makers, waiters, 
chauffeurs, domestics, and general la- 
borers. Many prospered. In fact by the 
time the Tillmans arrived, more than 
two-thirds of the people of color in 
Providence owned their own homes.’ 

Whether or not the Tillmans ex- 
perienced material success, we don’t 
know. We do know that at age seven- 
teen young Tillman struck out on his 
own and chose to become a seaman. 
This was not unusual for a strong black 
teenager who was unskilled and could 
neither read nor write. There were few 
if any occupations suitable for him that 
offered more financial reward than 
maritime work. Like most black sea- 
men of his era, Tillman was restricted 
to working as a cook or steward, some- 
times on smaller ships serving in both 
capacities. Most of the time, however, 
he worked as a steward, and was re- 
sponsible for a variety of tasks, includ- 
ing shopping for provisions, organizing 
the ship’s supplies, cleaning the cabins, 
washing the clothing of the captain and 
officers, and nursing the sick.* 


The job itself was demand- 
ing, but what made it more dif- 
ficult was that members of the 
crew viewed it as woman’s work. 
Since most stewards were African 
Americans, this only aggravated 
the situation. If the food was of 
poor quality or inadequate in 
quantity, it did not take long for 
white sailors to resort to slurs— 
racial and otherwise—that the 
“darkey” or “Kitchen Maid” was 
neglectful of his duty. Resent- 
ment toward the steward was 
also fueled by the higher wages 
he received. In the pre-Civil War 
period, while the typical seaman 
earned $17.00 a month, a steward 
was paid $20-25, about as much 
as the average white factory worker.” 

Did William Tillman, as a steward, 
suffer job-related racial abuse? Perhaps. 
Did he earn the going wage? Probably. 
But here again we don’t know for cer- 
tain. What we do know is that through- 
out most of the 1850s Tillman worked 
as a steward (and occasionally as a 
cook) on the vessels owned by Jonas 
Smith and Company, located on Front 
Street in New York City. The company 
owned thirty-two ships, many of which 
were active in the coastal trade, carry- 
ing cargo and passengers to Southern 
ports and returning with cotton, lum- 
ber, tobacco, and rice. Other ships in 
the Jonas Smith fleet sailed as far as 
South America, to destinations such as 
Montevideo, Uruguay, and Buenos Ai- 
res, Argentina. 

According to the recollection of 
Captain Lewis Davis, who worked for 
the company, Tillman sailed “south 
in the Jonas Smith packets [ships] for 
years, and became familiar with the 
coast and ... knew all the southern 
ports, their customs and conditions.” 
There is no mention, however, that Till- 
man took part in the South American 
trade, that is not until early July 1861 
when he signed on to serve as cook and 
steward for the S. J. Waring bound for 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 

The S. J. Waring was a large freight- 
carrying sailing vessel (also known as 
a schooner), weighing more than 370 
tons. In the words of one seaman, it was 
“easily handled, quite speedy, and con- 
sidered, at the time, one of the finest 
schooners in the harbor of New York.” 
It had a full crew—a captain, first mate, 
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second mate, four seamen, and Till- 
man.” 

Like most ships headed for South 
America, its main cargo consisted of a 
variety of goods, ranging from heavy 
duty machinery, furniture, sewing ma- 


chines, lumber, photographic supplies | 


to hardware (hatchets, shovels, spades, 


nails, tacks) to household items (cloth, | 


glass mirrors, picture frames, books, 
candles) to food staples (tea, sugar, dry 
fruit, pickles) along with cases of medi- 
cine and barrels of whisky. All told, the 
estimated value of the vessel and cargo 
was about $53,000 (equivalent to nearly 
$4 million in today’s dollars)."" 

These were dangerous times for 
merchant ships, especially those like 
the S. J. Waring carrying such valu- 
able cargo. Just a few months before, 
on April 12, 1861, rebel batteries had 
opened fire on Fort Sumter in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, igniting civil war. 
To make up for its lack of a navy, the 
Confederate government had autho- 
rized privately owned vessels to seize 
Union ships. When one of these so- 
called privateers captured a Northern 
vessel, it would be sailed to a Southern 
port and sold along with its contents. 
The owner of the privateer would then 
receive a part of the proceeds."” 

When the S. J. Waring set sail from 
New York City on July 4, members of 
the crew were well aware of the danger 
posed by these predators on the high 
seas. The first few days were unevent- 
ful, encountering light winds and foggy 
weather. But on Sunday morning, July 7, 
the sailor on watch spotted a ship about 
a mile away. At first, since the vessel 
was flying a French flag, there appeared 
to be no reason for concern. But as 
the ship drew closer, it fired a warning 
shot. When it came within shouting 
distance, it pulled down the French 
flag and hoisted the Confederate col- 
ors. With its five cannons ready to fire 
pointblank on the S. J. Waring, there 
was no possibility of escaping this well- 
armed privateer, soon identified as the 
Jefferson Davis. 

A dozen men led by an officer from 
the Jefferson Davis then boarded the 
Union ship. Having no choice, Franklin 
Smith, captain of the S. J. Waring sur- 
rendered the vessel, and as ordered 
assembled his crew on deck. They were 
informed that except for Tillman, two 
of the Union seamen, and a passenger 


(who chose to stay), all others were to 
be transferred to the Confederate pri- 
vateer."* 

Before leaving, Captain Smith re- 
called, William Tillman took his hand 
and “wanted to confide some message, 
but with a voice choked with emo- 
tion all he could say was: ‘Captain, if I 
ever’—and after an instant, ‘I'll never 


| be’ —and then, overcome with emo- 


tion, he turned away and went forward 
14 


to his galley. 
To replace those who had been 


| removed from the S. J. Waring, a sub- 


stitute crew made up of a captain, first 
mate, second mate, and two seamen 
was sent from the Jefferson Davis to 
take control of the captured ship. Wil- 
liam and his fellow Union sailors, who 
had been ordered to remain on board, 
were compelled to help operate the 
vessel; otherwise they would be put 
in irons (in other words, shackled in 
chains) and held below. The S. J. War- 
ing set course for Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

For a week the schooner sailed 
toward its destination, at first flying 
the American flag. As it came closer to 
Charleston, the Confederates became 
less fearful of being intercepted by a 
Union warship and pulled down the 
Stars and Stripes. Cutting it up into 
pieces, they refashioned it into the rebel 


| flag. This act, Tillman later explained, 


inspired his sense of revenge “as he saw 
the flag of the Union trampled upon so 
shamefully by those cowardly traitors 
to the cause of freedom.”* 

What infuriated Tillman even more 
was when he found out that he was to 
be made a slave once they reached their 
destination. “A husky fellow like you 
ought to bring twelve hundred dollars; 
one of the Confederate officers said. 
And another told him: “When we get 
into Charleston we'll soon knock all 
that Yankee notion of freedom ... out 
of your head. We’ve got a plantation up 
the river where you'll fit in very nicely, 
and we have an overseer there who will 
see that you are properly trained.””® 

Tillman had made up his mind: the 
S. J. Waring wasn’t getting to Charles- 
ton. And if it did, then he would be 
dead when it arrived. He would rather 
die free than be enslaved. 

Tillman came up with a plan to re- 
take the vessel, but he needed help. In 
secret he spoke with Donald McLeod 
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The captain’s cabin. 


and Billy Stedding, the two Union sea- 
men who were left on board after the 
seizure. McLeod, thirty-years-of-age 
and a Canadian (which made him a 
British subject), felt that he was in no 
danger and would be released once 
the ship arrived in Charleston; thus he 
wanted no part of the conspiracy. But 
the twenty-three-year-old Stedding 
was willing to help.'’ It was agreed to 
strike at night, with Stedding serving as 


| a lookout. When all three Confederate 


officers were asleep at the same time, 
Stedding was to inform Tillman, who 
would then spring into action. 

The opportunity arrived on the 
evening of July 16. The S. J. Waring was 


| within less than a day’s sail of Charles- 


ton. Stedding was at the wheel, steering 
the vessel. All members of the crew had 
retired for the evening except the Con- 
federate first mate who was on deck. 
Fortunately for the conspirators, just 
before midnight that officer lay down 
on the roof of the cabin and dropped 
off into a deep sleep. Putting his wheel 
into the rope (in effect putting the ship 
on automatic pilot), Stedding slipped 
off his boots and quietly went to alert 
Tillman. 

Tillman immediately jumped out 
of bed, got his hatchet, and went into 
the captain’s cabin. With one blow he 
drove the sharp-edged weapon deep 
into the rebel captain’s head. Catlike 
he then went into the second mate’s 
room and did the same to him. Real- 
izing that the noise would wake the 
officer on deck, he rushed up the stairs 
and just as the first mate rose to his 
feet, Tillman struck him on the head 
with his axe, killing him instantly. With 
Stedding’s help, all three bodies were 
dumped overboard and Tillman took 
command of the ship. 

Once the vessel was recaptured, the 


others on board fell into line. Donald 
McLeod, the Union seaman who when 
first approached had refused to get 
involved, agreed to help sail the ship. 
Bryce MacKinnon, the passenger, also 
offered his assistance. As for the two 
remaining Confederate sailors, both 
were willing to help. Not fully trusting 
them, Tillman made it clear that if they 
engaged in any mischievous behavior, 
he would throw them overboard. 
Although no one in this makeshift 
crew knew anything about naviga- 
tion, Tillman was determined to get 
underway and head north. Having 
some knowledge of the coastline and 
with the passenger (the only one on 
board who was literate) reading to him 
relevant parts of a navigational guide, 
Tillman was able to sail the S. J. Waring 
without incident. In a little more than 
four days, on Sunday, July 21, it arrived 


in the port of New York City, the vessel | 


and cargo intact."* 

The story of William Tillman and 
the S. J. Waring soon spread like a 
prairie fire— first over the city, then 
throughout the Union, into the Con- 
federacy, and even across the Atlantic 
where The Times of London printed a 
blow-by-blow description of the event. 
For obvious reasons Tillman received a 
negative press in the rebel states, where 
he was considered, in the words of one 
newspaper, “a cowardly black butcher 
of brave sleeping men.” Everywhere 
else he was lionized as a great hero: “the 
splendid son of Africa”—was how the 
New York Herald put it."” 

Others were quick to point out that 
Tillman was responsible for produc- 
ing the Union’s first naval victory of 
the war. “[T]he nation,” wrote Horace 
Greeley of the New York Daily Tribune, 


“was indebted to this black steward for 
the first vindication of its honor on the 
sea.” 

Nor was this the only consequence 
of Tillman’s exploits. For the past 
few months Frederick Douglass, the 
Union’s most prominent African Amer- 
ican spokesman, had attempted to con- 
vince the government to enlist blacks 
in the army, but without success. Con- 
vinced that men of color were inferior 
and not up to the task of soldiering, 
both Congress and the War Depart- 
ment refused to consider the possibil- 
ity. William Tillman's “brave heart and 
nerves of steel?” Douglass argued, put to 
shame those who questioned the black 
man’s capacity to fight for his country. 
Though the Union Army would not 
budge on the issue until a year later, the 
Union Navy began enlisting African 
Americans as early as September 1861, 
less than three months after Tillman’s 
story made front-page news.” 

At twenty-seven-years-of-age, Billy 
Tillman had become an instant celeb- 
rity. Wherever the young man went 
crowds of people followed him, anxious 
to shake his hand and wish him well. 
The District Attorney of New York City 
jokingly told him: “We'll have to run 
you for President.” “I don’t want to go 
quite so high as that; replied Tillman.” 

Despite a lack of formal education, 
Tillman appeared comfortable in the 
public limelight. Not only was he sharp 
of mind, but he had a charming physi- 
cal presence as well. A New York Daily 
Tribune reporter observed: Tillman 
was “of medium height, rather strongly 
built, crisp hair,’ and “bears an expres- 
sion of honesty, strong common sense, 
with some touches of humor.” 

Always on the lookout for celebri- 
ties, the famous showman Phineas T. 
Barnum (later co-founder of the Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus) asked Tillman to 
deliver a series of talks at his museum 
in New York. For nearly three weeks 
(from late July to mid-August), William 
was the star attraction in the city, with 
thousands coming as far as Buffalo and 
Albany, Hartford, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia to hear his story, shake his hand, 
and view the blood-stained hatchet, the 
slain captain’s coat, and the rebel flag, 
all of which Barnum shrewdly put on 
display.” 

Aside from his appearance at 
Barnum’s Museum, however, Tillman 
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enjoyed no other formal recognition. 
As the Paris correspondent of the New 
York Daily Tribune pointed out, Euro- 


peans were outraged by the failure of | 


the Union’s leaders to recognize Till- 
man “as the first hero ... in the current 
annals of American naval history.” If he 
had been French, according to the Tri- 
bune reporter, Louis Napoleon would 
have “put the red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor in the button-hole of this 
sailor’s jacket,” as he had recently done 
for a “Senegal Negro Chief;” and if Till- 
man had been English, Queen Victoria 
would have included him in her “newly 
instituted order of knighthood, “as she 
had done for nine dark-colored East 
Indians.” But neither Lincoln nor any 
other high-ranking Union official was 
willing to honor “this heroic dark vindi- 
cator of the glorious stars and stripes.” 
When it came to matters of race, the 
Tribune’s correspondent concluded, it 
was clear to the European community 
that the differences between North and 
South were “only superficial.” 

Though snubbed by the Union's top 
leaders, Tillman was still in line for a 
hefty cash reward. The day after he had 
sailed the S. J. Waring into New York 
City, Tillman and his chief assistant 
Billy Stedding had been invited to the 
Wall Street office of the Board of Un- 
derwriters. At that time they had been 
assured that they would be compen- 
sated handsomely for recapturing the 
ship. After all, they had saved the insur- 
ance underwriters $45,000, the sum 
that would have been paid out to the 
owners of the vessel and cargo if there 
had been no recovery.” 

With the passage of a few weeks, 
however, the underwriters attempted to 
wriggle out of their initial promise to 
pay a reward. After reconsidering the 
case, they argued that they were under 
no obligation to pay anything to Till- 
man or the others (Union seamen Sted- 
ding and McLeod and passenger Bryce 
MacKinnon), who helped sail the vessel 
to a safe port. To justify their reversal of 
position, the underwriters claimed that 
since the incident involved such bloody 
savagery, they felt uncomfortable re- 
warding the participants. And then 
there was the question of Tillman’s mo- 
tivation. He really didn’t have the wel- 
fare of the vessel and cargo uppermost 
in his mind, but rather, as the under- 
writers pointed out, “was animated by 


> 


a desire to escape the doom of slavery? 
Finally, they argued that the seamen, 
as employees of the vessel owner, were 
doing what they were simply paid to 
do: “to stand by and defend and protect 
said vessel and cargo against all persons 
whatsoever.” No further compensation 
was therefore necessary.” 

The dispute eventually went to 
trial, where Tillman was represented 
free of charge by famed New York at- 
torney William Curtis Noyes. On both 
the district and appellate court levels 
the arguments offered by the under- 
writers were dismissed as having no 
merit whatsoever. Tillman and the 
others were awarded a total of $17,000, 
the largest portion of which—$7,000 
(comparable to nearly half a million 
dollars today)—went to William Till- 
man.” 

We don’t know if he ever received 
the money. After the appellate court 
handed down the decision in early 
1862, William Tillman vanishes from 
the historical radar screen. In spite of 
exhaustive research, no verifiable evi- 
dence has turned up to document his 
later years. True, during this period it 
was not unusual for African Americans 
to disappear from the public record. 
But Tillman was no ordinary man of 
color; he was a celebrity of sorts (and 
may have been in possession of $7,000), 
which makes his disappearance all the 
more baffling and frustrating. 

Yet the fact that we don’t know 
what happened to Tillman should in 
no way diminish his valor and courage. 
Against significant odds he rose up to 
defend his freedom and to bring honor 
to his country. The late nineteenth 
century black spokesperson and edu- 
cator Booker T. Washington declared 
that William Tillman “was as brave as a 
lion” and for this alone he deserves to 
be remembered.” O 
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FROM CONCILIATION TO CONQUEST 
The Sack of Athens and the Court- 
Martial of Colonel John B. Turchin 

By George Bradley and Richard Dahlen 

(Tuscaloosa, AL: University of Alabam Press, 

2006. Pp. 273, $45.00, ISBN 0-8173-1526-8) 


Although he was a highly educated 
officer in the Russian Imperial Army and 
compiled a distinguished combat record in 
the American Civil War, John Basil Turchin 
is perhaps best known as an early advo- 
cate of “hard war” and—unfairly or not— 
the villain of the “Sack of Athens.” Bradley 
and Dahlen begin with a short biography 
of Turchin and trace in some detail his 
command history from Missouri to Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, and on south into 
Alabama. While operating in northern Ala- 
bama, Turchin’s brigade occupied the small 
town of Athens on May 2, 1862 and the men 
proceeded to vandalize and steal property 
from both businesses and private residences. 
No buildings were burned or permanently 
destroyed, but a young slave girl was raped. 
Army commander Don Carlos Buell or- 
dered that Turchin be arrested and court- 
martialed for disobeying orders barring the 
unauthorized taking or destruction of pri- 
vate property and for conduct detrimental 
to military discipline and order. 

The military operations of Turchin’s 
brigade and the court-martial of its com- 
mander comprise the heart of From Concili- 
ation to Conquest, but the authors skillfully 
weave other events into their narrative. The 
trial took place at the time the Lincoln ad- 
ministration’s conciliatory policy was crum- 
bling, and Bradley and Dahlen explain the 
congressional push for harsher war mea- 
sures and how the change manifested itself 
in the Senate’s confirmation process for new 
brigadiers. Ironically, Turchin’s nomination 
was confirmed during his trial, the paper- 
work making it through the War Depart- 
ment after he had already been convicted 
and dismissed from the service! As an aside, 
it doesn’t appear that the authors lend much 
credence to the oft-quoted Turchin declara- 
tion “I close mine eyes for two hours!”, in 
effect granting his men a free window in 
which to loot the town. Surprisingly, given 
its persistence, the authors devote only half 
a sentence to the alleged incident. In the 
end, from the trial description, it seems 
most likely that Turchin’s personal sins at 
Athens were ones of omission. 

The authors ask important questions. 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


Was it even possible for volunteers, egged 
on from all sides by the harsh rhetoric of 
revenge espoused by newspapers, elected of- 
ficials, and their own communities, to sup- 
press these urges and carry out a viable poli- 
cy of conciliation? The answer appears to be 
largely no, as the time necessary for instill- 
ing such a level of training and discipline in 
raw volunteers was just not available. Plus, 
none of their reasons for volunteering in the 
first place included anything approaching 
desire for conciliation. The overall dilemma 
is only compounded by the lack of uniform 
direction from above and lack of consistent 
punishment of offenders. Missing opportu- 
nities for early suppression of such activi- 
ties, Turchin’s men were allowed to commit 
depredations in Missouri and Kentucky 
without repercussion. According to Bradley 
and Dahlen, these volunteers had little rea- 
son to think Athens would be different. 
From Conciliation to Conquest is superb 
history. With skillful placement of the sack 
of Athens in the context of the widespread 
use of volunteer armies for occupation du- 
ties and of the larger national policy shift 
from one of conciliation to hard war, the 
authors have made an important contribu- 
tion to Civil War literature. Their expansive, 
evenhanded, and deeply researched account 
of the Athens controversy will likely stand 
the test of time. Highly recommended. 
—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


HISTORY OF THE 90™ OHIO VOL- 
UNTEER INFANTRY IN THE WAR 
OF THE GREAT REBELLION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1861 TO 1865 
By Henry O. Harden, Edited by Scott 
Cameron. (Kent: Kent State University 
Press, 2006. x, 341 Pp., $24.95. ISBN-10: 

0-87338-884-4) 

This book is a reprint of a regimental 
history originally published in 1902. Henry 
Harden collected reminiscences, anecdotes, 
and stories from his regimental comrades 
and published this history of the unit’s ser- 
vice from 1862 to 1865. In most respects 
it is a typical regimental; it is redolent of 
reconciliation and romantic remembrance 
of the Civil War. Nonetheless, it is of some 
value because it incorporates such details 
as weather conditions and the daily move- 
ments of the regiment. Descriptions of ma- 
jor battles the regiment fought in, such as 
Stones River and Chickamauga, are some- 
what sparce. Most valuable is an annotated 
roster of the regiment. Also of interest is 
an account of Harden’s visit to the Chicka- 
mauga battlefield in 1900. Unfortunately, 
Cameron’s editorial apparatus is nearly 
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nonexistent; he contributed a three-page 
introduction and appended a newspaper ar- 
ticle by Harden regarding John Hunt Mor- 
gan. Like most regimental histories, History 
of the 90th Ohio Volunteer Infantry was not 
published with an index, and Cameron did 
not use the opportunity of republication 
to add one. This seriously curtails the util- 
ity of this book. Overall, the republication 
of a scarce regimental is welcome, but one 
regrets that the effort was not made to add 
supplementary material or an index. 
—Peter Luebke 
University of Virginia 


A SEPARATE CIVIL WAR: 
Communities in Conflict 
in the Mountain South 
By Jonathan Dean Sarris. (Charlottesville: 
University of Virginia Press, 2006. Pp. 256. 
$55.00. ISBN 0-8139-2549-5) 


Despite a recent flurry of studies deal- 
ing with the Civil War in Appalachia, little 
or nothing has been written about the 
mountain region and people of Georgia 
during the conflict. East Tennessee, south- 
western Virginia, western North Carolina, 
and eastern Kentucky have all received their 
due share of scholarly attention, but the 
same cannot be said for north Georgia. In 
A Separate Civil War, Jonathan Sarris sets 
out to correct this deficiency and does so in 
admirable style. 

Although neither Georgia nor north 
Georgia appear anywhere in his title or 
subtitle, Sarris brings the rough and tumble 
nature of the war in the region—specifically 
two counties—sharply into focus. In most 
ways, his story of Lumpkin and Fannin 
counties is similar to the pattern found else- 
where in Appalachia. The proponents of se- 
cession were more numerous in prosperous, 
urban, market-oriented Lumpkin than in 
isolated, subsistence-farming Fannin. Strong 
Confederate support in both counties early 
in the war gave way to growing apathy and 
even Unionism by mid-war. Conscription 
and other heavy-handed Confederate ac- 
tions coupled with battlefield reversals and 
the concomitant heavy casualties suffered 
by Rebel units raised in the region caused 
much of this defection. 

Anti-Confederate feeling did not equate 
to Unionism. Most north Georgians simply 
wanted to be left alone. Even if they saw the 
Confederacy as a threat, they did not auto- 
matically support the Union cause, at least 
not initially. But the Confederates would 
not leave them alone. The draft forced many 
who otherwise would have remained neutral 
to take up arms against the South, either as 
guerillas or as regular soldiers in the Union 
ranks. 

At the same time, north Georgians who 
sided with the South struggled against the 


image of their region as disloyal. In an at- 
tempt to distance themselves from their 
Unionist neighbors and to deflect from their 
region a growing suspicion by the central 
government in Richmond, they condemned 
Tories as fiends. Eventually both sides de- 
monized the other, making the resultant 
guerilla warfare even more savage. 

For Sarris, the internal struggle in 
war-time north Georgia resulted from lo- 
cal needs, not regional or national issues. 
Unionists and secessionists both saw the 
other as a threat to local order. This, he 
argues, along with fear of slave rebellion, 
was why many men deserted the Southern 
army to protect their families. It was a situa- 
tion not unlike neighboring East Tennessee, 
where historians have discovered that the 
fear of leaving their families to the mercy 
of lawless Union men was one reason why 
enlistment in the Confederate ranks was so 
small. 

There are, however, some significant 
differences. Unionists and Confederates 
continued to struggle after the war for 
domination. Unlike other parts of Appala- 
chia, especially East Tennessee, neither side 
gained the upper hand. Unfortunately for 
the Union folk, they had no charismatic and 
vengeful champion like William G. “Parson” 
Brownlow around whom to rally and crush 
their opponents. Consequently, neither side 
was able to impose their interpretation of 
the war and its causes on Georgia moun- 
taineers. 

Sarris’ research is impressive, especially 
his use of the Southern Claims Commission 
records. These consist of claims against the 
federal government for property lost during 
the war by Unionists. In order to receive 
compensation, claimants had to establish 
their loyalty to the national government 
during the war and had to prove that their 
loss occurred at the hands of the Union 
army. Consequently, the Commission re- 
cords are a gold mine filled with affidavits 
of alleged Unionism. Sarris is among the 
first to dig deep into these documents and 
exploit the rich vein of personal experiences 
they contain. 

By offering us a look at two of Geor- 
gia’s war-torn mountain counties, Sarris 
has filled a large and glaring hole in the his- 
tory of Civil War Appalachia. His study has 
largely confirmed, rather than contradicted, 
and has filled out, rather than altered, what 
we already knew about the war in the south- 
ern mountains. At least in two counties, 
north Georgia seems little different from 
East Tennessee or western North Carolina. 
One wonders, then, if there is a need for 
further study. Are Fannin and Lumpkin 
counties typical of the rest of north Georgia 
—and hence the rest of Appalachia—or an 
aberration? Was the experience of the Blue 
Ridge section of northeastern Georgia the 


same as or different from the Ridge and Val- 

ley area to the west? Only further research 

that includes the entire mountain region of 
the state can answer these questions. 

—W. Todd Groce 

Georgia Historical Society 


READING THE MAN 
A Portrait of Robert E. Lee Through 
His Private Letters. 
By Elizabeth Brown Pryor (Viking, 2007. Pp. 
474, endnotes, selected bibliography. $29.95. 
ISBN 978-0-670-03829-9). 


In her preface to Reading The Man, A 
Portrait of Robert E. Lee Through His Private 
Letters, author Elizabeth Brown Pryor insists 
that the point of her biography is not to 
debunk Lee or the Lee mythology. Having 
spent innumerable hours with Lee through 
10,000 manuscript pages, Pryor declares, 
“Whatever else he was, Lee was immensely 
likable. His letters are very good company.” 

Using new sources—primarily family- 
held Lee letters—Pryor aims to reveal 
how “as an ordinary person Lee faced the 
vagaries of the human condition.” Pryor, 
biographer of Clara Barton, may not have 
intended to create a sensation, but her ma- 
terials and insights offer a new study of Lee 
that at once builds on the work of previous 
biographers, and goes them one better. 

She concludes time and again that Lee’s 
passivity and sensitivity to criticism domi- 
nated his relationships, career, and general- 
ship. Pryor stresses that Lee’s embrace of an 
all-controlling God inclined him to believe 
that, having done his best, he was—or 
should be—protected against censure. 

Pryor approaches Lee’s life themati- 
cally, effectively quoting letters at the start 
of each chapter. Her main themes include 
his relationships with women, his religios- 
ity, and his views on politics, slavery, and 
secession. Emory Thomas’ frank portrayal 
of Lee overwhelmed and embittered by 
his dealings with the Custis family slaves is 


mild compared with Pryor’s assessment. She 
states that Lee ultimately “lost his moral au- 
thority” because he could not think of slaves 
as anything other than property. 

The pivotal moment in Robert E. Lee’s life 
came in April 1861, with his decision to re- 
sign his commission in the U. S. Army. Pry- 
or takes issue with Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s statement that this was the “answer he 
was born to make.” Not at all, argues Pryor, 
citing that two-fifths of the officers from 
Virginia chose to remain with the Union. 
Lee’s own family was divided, with his sister 
Anne remaining a staunch Unionist and his 
brother Smith joining the Confederate Navy 
only with “great reluctance.” Mary Custis 
Lee’s description of her husband as he 
paced and prayed was met with derision by 
a cousin who observed, “I wish he had read 
over his commission as well as his prayers.” 

In the years after the war, Robert E. Lee 
was by turns depressed, defiant, and deter- 
mined. As president of Washington College 
he increased donations, but his distance 
and severe discipline did not make him a 
favorite of the young scholars. He was wea- 
ried and embarrassed by the adoration of 
the Southern public, lamenting to his wife 
that “life is indeed gliding away and I have 
nothing good to show for mine that is past.” 
Yet he advocated silence, moderation, and 
hard work, becoming a symbol of national 
reconciliation. 

With her keen sense of humanity, Pryor 
notes, “In this moment of personal bravery, 
Lee transcended his own violent emotions 
and showed himself superior to misfor- 
tune.” In John Brown’s Body, poet Stephen 
Vincent Benét despaired of Lee: “A Greek 
proportion—and a riddle unread. / And ev- 
erything we have said is true / And nothing 
helps us yet to read the man....” This latest 
biography is an accessible addition to the 
Lee canon, adding new glimpses of an oft- 
examined life. 

—Ruth Ann Coski, Richmond, VA 


ISRAEL ON THE APPOMATTOX 
A Southern Experiment in Black 
Freedom From the 1790s Through 
the Civil War 
By Melvin Patrick Ely. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
2004. Pp. 656. $35.00. ISBN 0-6794-4738-5) 


Israel on the Appomattox is a stunning 
scholarly work, which should be required 
reading for all students of theAmerican 
South. Ely takes the reader on an explora- 
tion of life in the free black community of 
Israel Hill and its environs of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia. He painstakingly recre- 
ates a rich and complex social world in 
which enslaved and free blacks and whites 
interacted on a practical day-to-day level. 
Convincing, clear, and, at times, eloquent, 
the book never loses sight of slavery’s inhu- 
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manity but balances that with a less rigid 
interpretation of the opportunities for free 
blacks in the slave South. 

Israel Hill’s story begins with Virginian 
Richard Randolph who, troubled by slavery, 
made provisions to free many of his en- 
slaved workers and set aside four hundred 
acres along the Appomattox River for them 
to settle on. Using a variety of county court 
papers, including wills, deeds, trial records, 
and financial agreements, Ely pieces togeth- 
er a world where blacks, although denied 
the same rights as their white neighbors, 
successfully used courts of law to uphold 
contracts and demand justice. Describing a 
host of topics such as road building, nam- 
ing practices, agricultural production, and 
the life of boatmen who traveled the Ap- 
pomattox, Ely demonstrates the flexibility 
of antebellum life. Despite strong rhetoric 
from the most vocal champions of slavery, 
Ely argues that “human behavior governs 
quality of life, whatever the abstract ideas, 
spoken or unspoken, that underlie it” (436). 
The “real shame of the Old South,” he con- 
tends, “was that white people recognized the 
humanity of blacks in dozens of ways every 
day, yet kept them in bondage or second- 
class citizenship despite their knowledge” 
(344). 

Readers will find the book overwhelm- 
ing at times but rewarding. A number of 
primary documents as well as a historio- 
graphical essay round up this splendid 
work. 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


FREDDY’S WAR 
The Civil War Letters of 
John Frederick Frueauff 
Edited by Daniel R. Gilbert, Sr. (Bethle- 
hem, Pa.: Moravian College, 2006. Pp. xiv 
+ 235 pp., $24.95, ISBN1-59975-692-7). 


John Frederick Frueauff was a pious 
Moravian who served in the Ist and 153rd 
Pennsylvania Infantry regiments, enlisting 
in July 1861 and returning home in July 
1863. Frueauff was a conscientious young 
man and moderate Republican who was 
concerned about the war’s impact on his 
finances, was sensitive to the opinions of his 
fellow soldiers, and suffered from delicate 
health through much of his service. 

His letters are most revealing about the 
trials of the company officer early in the war 
and about his later and often equally frus- 
trating duty as a major in a heavily German 
regiment. Frueauff faithfully wrote to his 
parents describing daily activities, includ- 
ing much information about regimental 
routine and personnel problems. Given his 
passion for detail such as the recording of 
precise times and temperatures, he appeared 
to revel in the minutiae of military bureau- 


cracy. At the same time, he expressed frank 
and often pungent opinions about fellow 
officers and high-ranking ranking generals. 
He had little use for George B. McClellan or 
Ambrose E. Burnside, suggested that Franz 
Sigel should command the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and accurately predicted that Oliver 
Otis Howard might have trouble dealing 
with the German regiments in the Eleventh 
Corps. Letters from the Chancellorsville 
campaign are the most significant ones in 
the collection. Frueauff pointedly defended 
the performance of his regiment, blaming 
Howard and Joseph Hooker for the troop 
dispositions that contributed to the stun- 
ning success of Stonewall Jackson’s famous 
flank attack. Editor Daniel R. Gilbert does 
a good job of sifting evidence about what 
Frueauff did at Gettysburg or whether he 
was even on the battlefield. 

Gilbert offers a useful introduction to 
the letters though the editorial apparatus is 
minimal. The index is adequate but could 
have used some more subject categories. 
The letters themselves are at times difficult 
to follow because there are few paragraph 
divisions, and Frueauff often jumps from 
topic to topic in seemingly random fashion. 
Details on family problems and investments 
sometimes crowd out war news. There are 
occasional nuggets—such as the observa- 
tion at one corps review that President Lin- 
coln appeared “completely worn out” and 
that Mary Lincoln looked “as fat & homely as 
ever”—but not enough of them. Freddy’s War 
contains good material on the internal poli- 
tics of a German regiment, yet as a collec- 
tion of Civil War letters, there is not much 
that is unusual or remarkable here. 

—University of Alabama 
George C. Rable 


WHEN THIS EVIL WAR IS OVER 
The Civil War Correspondence of the 
Francis Family 
Edited by James P. Pate (Tuscaloosa: The 
University of Alabama Press, 2006. Pp.336, 

$42.50, ISBN: 0-8173-1517-9). 


James Carrington Francis of Jackson- 
ville, Alabama, was an upper-middle class 
southern gentleman. A physician, patriarch, 
slaveholder, and land-owner, Francis was 
an active Methodist, Mason and Democrat, 
who served on the town council and sup- 
ported local Democratic candidates for 
county and state offices. When Alabama 
seceded on 11 January 1861, Francis helped 
to muster troops and prepare his state for 
war. He formed Calhoun County’s home 
guard, and six of his sons served in the 4th, 
6th, 8th, 10th, and 30th Alabama Volun- 
teers, the 51st Alabama mounted infantry 
and the Governor’s Guard. When This Evil 
War is Over, chronicles the Francis family 
correspondence from the home front and 
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the battlefield, providing insight into the ex- 
periences of one Alabama family during the 
Civil War. 

Pate’s book begins on the eve of war 
with a letter written by James’ eighteen year 
old son, John Clark—a student at Flor- 
ence Wesleyan University who abandoned 
his studies to become a private in the Pope 
Walker Guards. Stationed in Virginia for 
much of the war, John’s correspondence 
describes the morale and movements of 
the soldiers, and the frequent epidemics of 
measles, typhoid fever, and smallpox which 
decimated the troops almost as much as 
encounters on the battlefield. His brother, 
Miller, a senior surgeon for the 6th Alabama, 
also wrote home of the death of his patients 
from battle wounds and disease in northern 
Virginia. At home, James Carrington Francis 
worked tirelessly to make the grubby task of 
war a socially beneficial one for his sons, by 
waging letter-writing campaigns to secure 
commissions and promotions for their ser- 
vice in the Confederate army. “Education, 
intelligence and moral worth,” meant little, 
he concluded, without the attainment of an 
honorable military post (6). While the book 
includes small clusters of letters written by 
James’ wife, Amy, and their daughters, the 
focus is firmly placed on correspondence 
written by the Francis boys during the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee and Carolina campaigns, at 
Vicksburg, and in Virginia. 

Pate has produced a soundly edited 
book replete with maps, photographs, and 
a comprehensive bibliography. When This 
Evil War is Over will be of particular inter- 
est to military historians interested in the 
campaigns and army life of Alabama troops 
during the Civil War. 

—Giselle Roberts 

La Trobe University, Melbourne, Australia 


GERMANS IN THE CIVIL WAR 
Ed. Walter D. Kamphoefner and Wolfgang 
Helbich, tr. Susan Carter Vogel. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2006. 
$59.95, ISBN 0-8078-3044-5) 


AUGUST WILLICH’S 
GALLANT DUTCHMEN 

Ed. and tr. Joseph R. Reinhart. (Kent: Kent 

State University Press, 2006. xiii, 262 Pp. 

$35.00, ISBN 0-87338-862-3) 


One of the most overlooked subjects of 
study in the Civil War is the experience of 
immigrant soldiers. Their motivations for 
participation in the war, as well as how they 
experienced the war itself, have remained 
murky, mainly due to the paucity of sources 
in English. These two books shed light on 
their experience by making source material 
available on German participation in the 
Civil War. 

Germans in the Civil War provides 


extracts of 343 letters written during the 
Civil War. Entire letters are not reproduced, 
only those portions that deal with the Civil 
War. The editors do indicate the nature of 
the excised sections, as well as their length. 
As cultural outsiders, the Germans often 
provide valuable and novel characteriza- 
tions regarding the causes and meanings of 
the Civil War. The breadth and scope of the 
opinions expressed in this collection defy 
easy characterization. Germans enlisted in 
both the Union and Confederate armies 
for many different reasons, from a desire to 
abolish slavery to a need for a steady pay- 
check. Civilians wrote home too and their 
letters also appear. For instance, Heinrich 
Stihler, an administrator at the Ducktown, 
Tennessee, copper mines wrote his family 
about the difficulties of industrial produc- 
tion in the Confederacy. The only flaw of 
this collection of letters is the index; there 
are no entries for individual regiments, only 
for troops of a particular state. One wishing 
to find mention of a specific unit will have 
to look through all mentions of troops from 
that state. 

August Willich’s Gallant Dutchmen 
collects a series of letters written to three 
German-language newspapers by members 
of the 32nd Indiana Infantry, a crack unit 
in the Western theatre. These letters, aimed 
at a domestic German readership, show a 
dynamic of ethnic pride confirmed through 
communication with German communi- 
ties at home. Writing after Shiloh, one cor- 
respondent crowed that “again a German 
regiment has tipped the scales” (72). This 
book wonderfully complements Germans 
in the Civil War by supplying testimony 
on how German communities within the 
United States reacted toward the tensions of 
the Civil War. 

—Peter Luebke 
University of Virginia 


A CIVIL WAR SOLDIER’S DIARY 
Valentine C. Randolph, 
39th Illinois Regiment 
Ed. by David D. Roe (DeKalb: Northern 
Illinois University Press, 2006. Pp. 290, 
notes, bibliography, index. $35.00, ISBN 10: 
0875803431, ISBN-13: 978-0875803432). 


Few Civil War enthusiasts are as for- 
tunate as David Roe, who was given the 
original diaries of Valentine Randolph by 
a friend. The seven volumes covered Ran- 
dolph’s entire three years of service as an 
enlisted infantryman in the 39th Illinois 
Regiment. The unit served along the east 
coast from northern Virginia to the environs 
of Charleston, S.C., but didn’t participate in 
a major engagement until May 15, 1864, at 
Bermuda Hundred. 

The book is divided into seven chapters, 
each of which corresponds to one of Ran- 


dolph’s volumes. In addition to a preface 
and an epilogue, the diary entries are en- 
hanced by the historical commentary pro- 
vided by Stephen R. Wise at the beginning 
of each chapter. Wise describes Randolph 
as “a devout Christian and a keen observer 
of people and geography.” For a man who 
never rose above the rank of private, Ran- 
dolph was exceptionally well educated. He 
became a Methodist minister after the war. 
Randolph's account may be the most ar- 
ticulate every penned by a Civil War private. 
As he experienced little combat, his diary 
entries are detailed accounts of a soldier’s 
life beyond the battlefield. In this case, that 
includes candid observations of slaves, refu- 
gees, and hospitals. A Civil War Soldier’s Diary 
should be a must read for anyone interested 
in those aspects of the military experience. 
The book was disappointing in two 
respects. An all too common problem for 
so many books currently being published, 
this one would have benefited from a bet- 
ter proofreading. Thomas Ashby should 
have been Turner Ashby (p. 43) and Suffolk 
is west rather than east of Norfolk (p. 94) 
are but two examples. Also, unlike the vast 
majority of the members of his regiment, 
Randolph opted not to reenlist. Yet he never 
hinted why. 
—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
Chicago 


THREE YEARS A SOLDIER 
The Diary and Newspaper 
Correspondence of Private George 
Perkins, Sixth New York Independent 
Battery, 1861-1864. 

Ed. Richard N. Griffin (Knoxville: The 
University of Tennessee Press, 2006. xxxiii, 

Pp.412, $45.00, ISBN 1-5723-3455-X) 


George Perkins of Woburn, Massachu- 
setts enlisted with his older brother in the 
Ninth New York State Militia, which would 
become the Sixth New York Independent 
Battery, in December 1861. Here Richard 
Griffin presents Perkins’ diaries as well as 
the letters he wrote home to the local Wo- 
burn paper. Perkins’ engaging and frequent- 
ly lyrical writings are ably introduced and 
annotated. Ample illustrations depict many 
of the men whom Perkins mentions. 

The Sixth New York served in the artil- 
lery reserve until it was converted to horse 
artillery in late 1862 and saw service with 
the cavalry. Although Perkins gives some 
interesting accounts of the activities of the 
cavalry in 1863 engagements, his most de- 
tailed descriptions regard Sheridan’s raid 
during the Overland Campaign. 

Perkins is candid and outspoken in his 
observations. He comments on various 
foraging expeditions and notes that on one 
occasion “seven of our fellows were out 
after taps in search of black wenches” (30). 


He also writes extensively on courage and 
masculinity. Perkins exhorts that “soldiers, 
who now are the defenders of our liberty, 
are in the future to be founders of an order 
of things which shall make our nation pure 
and christian-like” and “the blood shed in 
this struggle will purify not only the nation 
but the individuals of the nation and man- 
kind all over the world” (255). For Perkins, 
the Civil War validates and confirms the 
virtue of the republican institutions of the 
United States. Perkins frequently derides 
officers for failing to maintain republican 
virtues and mentions the degrading influ- 
ence of slavery on the South. His efforts to 
explain the meaning of the Civil War to his 
hometown speak strongly to the modern 
reader as well. 

Those looking for insight into the mo- 
tivations and psychology of the Civil War 
soldier will find this account fascinating, as 
will those interested in the Union horse ar- 
tillery. 

—Peter Luebke 
University of Virginia 


CONFEDERATE HEROINES 
120 Southern Women Convicted by 
Union Military Justice 
By Thomas P. Lowry (Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 2006. Pp.232, 
cloth, $29.95, ISBN: 0-8071-2990-9) 

It is no wonder that southern women 
are often described as the backbone of the 
Confederacy. During the Civil War, women 
of all ages and backgrounds stitched uni- 
forms and prepared supplies, nursed sick 
and wounded soldiers, managed plantations 
without men or slaves, ran households de- 
spite storages and inflation, and exhibited a 
steadfast patriotism that earned them a rep- 
utation as the keepers of Confederate mo- 
rale. A daring few became soldiers, smug- 
glers and spies—the subject of Thomas P. 
Lowry’s latest book, Confederate Heroines. 
After consulting the records of every court- 
martial, military commission, and court 
of inquiry for the Civil War, Lowry brings 
together the stories of 120 southern women 
tried by Union military commissions for 
espionage, sabotage, smuggling and public 
demonstrations of Confederate sympathy. 

Lowry’s book is essentially a “case-by- 
case” history of those southern women tried 
and convicted by Union military courts. 
Missouri woman Sarah Jane Smith, for 
example, was captured by Union soldiers 
in September 1864. Arrested with an axe 
in her hand, she was charged with cutting 
down Union telegraph wires and sentenced 
to hang. In Maryland, Clara Howard was 
charged with “running the blockade, carry- 
ing letters into the Confederacy, and avoid- 
ing registering with the Union authorities” 
(61). Maggie Kelly was caught by Federal 
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troops smuggling sixty-three different types 
of goods—including thread, shirts, dresses, 
linen, combs, hairpins and morphine— 
from Union-occupied New Orleans to Mis- 
sissippi. Lowry notes that convictions for 
certain types of offences, such as smuggling, 
were concentrated in particular parts of 
the Confederacy. Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
Maryland were popular areas for women 
smugglers, while almost all the convicted 
“telegraph wire cutters” came from Mis- 
souri. 

Lowry’s analysis of this wonderful ma- 
terial largely ends there. While the vignettes 
are compelling reading, the narrative fails 
to draw out and connect the fascinating 
threads that bind the stories together. I was 
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left wondering what percentage of the con- 
victed women came from the planter class, 
and how many were yeoman or poor white 
women? Did a woman’s class influence the 
ways in which she expressed her patriotism 
and resistance? Did class determine which 
women were convicted of particular of- 
fences or the nature of the sentences they 
received? While Thomas Lowry’s book does 
not provide the answers, the fruits of his 
primary research may provide a spring- 
board for a new wave of scholarship about 
the patriotism and resistance of poor, white, 
Confederate women who featured promi- 
nently among those tried and convicted in 
Union military commissions. 
—Giselle Roberts 
La Trobe University, Melbourne, Australia 


A THRILLING NARRATIVE 
The Memoir of a Southern Unionist 
By Captain Dennis E. Haynes; edited 
by Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr. (Fayetteville: 
University of Arkansas Press, 2006. Pp. 192, 
notes, bibliography, index. $29.95, ISBN-10: 
1-55728-81 1-9, ISBN-13: 978-1-55728-811-0). 


Originally published under the title 
A Thrilling Narrative of the Sufferings of 
Union Refugees, and the Massacre of the 
Martyrs of Liberty of Western Louisiana, 
Dennis Haynes’s account is not just another 
Civil War memoir. His recollections of his 
wartime experiences constitutes the only 
publication by a Louisiana Unionist and 
the only written record by a member of the 
First Louisiana Battalion Cavalry Scouts, an 
outfit that served for less than three months 
and only saw combat during the Red River 
Campaign of 1864. 

A Thrilling Narrative begins when 
Haynes is elected captain of a company of 
Southern Unionists he raised in the spring 
of 1863, but his writings proceed to describe 
earlier events such as a description of how 
he opposed the secession of Texas. It was his 
initial attempt to raise a military unit that 
resulted in his becoming a wanted fugitive 
and that led to his harrowing flight through 
Confederate territory to reach Union army 
at Alexandria, Louisiana. Throughout he 
provides vivid, even graphic, details of the 
harassment he and other Unionists suffered 
at the hands of their Confederate neighbors. 

Following the vanquishing of the 
Confederacy in 1865, Haynes became 
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enraged by the return to political power of 
those who had persecuted him during the 
war. In 1866, Haynes published his memoirs 
to point out to the politicians in Washington 
not only the injustice of the vanquished 
ruling the victorious, but that Louisiana was 
not ready to be restored to the Union. 
Arthur Bergeron has meticulously 
edited A Thrilling Narrative. His expertise 
enabled him to document where Haynes 
exaggerated or was completely incorrect. 
Bergeron’s insightful commentary coupled 
with Haynes’s recollections presents an 
account of the home front that will surprise 
many readers. Southern Unionists simply 
did not sit back and take it. Any reader 
interested in the home front will find A 
Thrilling Narrative a worthy addition to 
their library. 
—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
Chicago 


DIXIE VICTORIOUS, AN ALTERNA- 
TIVE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Edited by Peter G. Tsouras (London: Green- 
hill Books, St Paul: MBI Publishing, 2006. 

Pp. 272, $18.95, ISBN-10: 1-85367-689-6.) 


When I was teaching college classes in 
the Civil War, I regularly faced “what if” 
questions and comments. I always respond- 
ed in the same way. “Any ‘what if’ could 
conceivably have happened. Since it never 
really occurred, however, there is no way 
of knowing definitively what its result may 
have been. So why deal with possibilities, 
when the actual facts are significant and in- 
teresting enough in their own right?” 

“What ifs” are a particular part of the 
“Lost Cause “ view of the Civil War. If only 
such and such had happened, then the 
Confederacy would have won a battle or 
someone would not have died and then the 
South would have emerged victorious in the 
Civil War itself. 

The volume under review here, a so- 
called “Alternative History,” is an extended 
“what if,” and in each case the Confederacy 
wins the Civil War. (There is no chapter 
considering a “what if” which shortens the 
war in the Federal favor.) In these ten well- 
written, sometimes imaginative, chapters, 
the English and French intervene on the 
Confederate side, the Confederate navy 
defeats the Union navy, and Albert Sidney 
Johnston survives his Shiloh wound to de- 
feat U.S. Grant in the Vicksburg Campaign. 
Other “what ifs” in this book have Long- 
street defeat Grant in the West, Jubal Early 
defeat Phil Sheridan in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, and Richard Taylor and Kirby Smith an- 
nihilate Nathaniel Banks and David Dixon 
Porter in the Red River Campaign. In the 
most bizarre scenario, the Confederacy wins 
the war because Robert E. Lee and Judah P. 
Benjamin convince Jefferson Davis to accept 


Patrick Cleburne’s proposal to free and arm 
the slaves — to the supposed enthusiastic 
assent of the common Confederate soldier. 
All this makes for interesting reading, 
but none of it happened. Is it not better to 
learn what actually occurred and under- 
stand that, than confuse matters with “what 
ifs” that never did? Those individuals who 
are already expert in the Civil War might 
indeed enjoy this excursion into fantasy, but 
those who are novices in the study would 
do better to read a good factual study of the 
war. 
—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University, emeritus 


BRANDY STATION, VIRGINIA, 
JUNE 9, 1863: 
The Largest Cavalry Battle of 
the Civil War 
By Joseph W. McKinney (Jefferson, NC: 
McFarland, 2006. Pp. 331, $55. ISBN 
0-7864-2584-9) 


In the spring of 1863, both Confeder- 
ate General Robert E. Lee and Union Major 
General Joseph Hooker were preparing to 
resume the offensive. “Fighting Joe” Hooker 
had spent the winter reorganizing, training, 
and reequipping the Army of the Potomac. 
One of his changes was to concentrate the 
previously dispersed cavalry into the Cav- 
alry Corps. Nonetheless, Hooker had made 
poor use of this arm in the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville in early May. In late May both 
sides were reconstituting for the next round, 
with Lee preparing for the invasion of the 
North that would culminate in the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 

In late May, the two armies faced one 
another in the vicinity of Rappahannock, 
Virginia: the Army of the Potomac north of 
the river of the same name and the Army of 
Northern Virginia south of it. With Stu- 
art’s cavalry then massing in the vicinity of 
Culpepper Courthouse, Union officials in 
Washington became alarmed about a pos- 
sible raid on the U.S. capital. Under pressure 
to do something about this threat, Hooker 
ordered the Cavalry Corps, commanded by 
Brigadier General Alfred Pleasanton, and 
two brigades of infantry to cross the Rappa- 
hannock at first light on June 9 and drive on 
Culpepper and there destroy Stuart’s cavalry 
concentration. 

Stuart was caught by surprise by the 
Union attack. Indeed his chief preoccupa- 
tion in the previous days had been the 
organization of two grand cavalry reviews. 
But the Confederates rallied quickly and 
the result was a widely dispersed and con- 
fused action that ended in a draw. Each 
side disposed about eight thousand cav- 
alry, although Pleasanton also disposed of 
three thousand infantry, while Stuart had 
no infantry under his control. The Union 


also had more artillery: thirty-six pieces to 
twenty for the South. The ensuing battle 
occurred over a seventy-square mile area. 
With the approach of Confederate infantry, 
Pleasanton withdrew back across the river. 
In the battle the Union suffered 865 casual- 
ties, the Confederates 582. 

The Battle of Brandy Station is largely 
overshadowed by the preceding Battle of 
Chancellorsville and the following Gettys- 
burg Campaign. Its diffuse nature has also 
presented a challenge. Douglas Southall 
Freeman remarked shortly before his death 
that he had revised his account of the battle 
five times and still was not certain he had it 
right. 

Joseph W. McKinney lives at Brandy 
Station. Perhaps half of his well written and 
carefully researched study is devoted to the 
battle itself. The remainder treats leading 
figures on both sides before, during, and 
after the battle and discusses in detail the 
cavalry on each side: its organization, train- 
ing, equipment, uniforms, weapons, provi- 
sioning, and mounts. McKinney does a fine 
job explaining the limitations on operations 
resulting from lack of forage and mounts 
being worn out by hard riding. 

McKinney has made extensive use of the 
Official Records, as well as published per- 
sonal accounts and letters. He has included 
some one hundred photographs (both 
contemporary and present-day), maps, and 
period illustrations. As McKinney notes, 
Brandy Station was an important engage- 
ment. Not only was it the largest cavalry 
action in the history of North America, but 
it marked the beginning of Lee’s Gettysburg 
Campaign. It also signaled the rise to domi- 
nance of Union cavalry and the correspond- 
ing decline of that of the South. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, VA 


CHICKAMAUGA, 
ANDERSONVILLE, FORT SUMTER 
AND GUARD DUTY AT HOME 
Four Civil War Diaries 
by Pennsylvania Soldiers 
Edited by Robert P. Broadwater (Jefferson, 
NC : McFarland, 2006. Pp. 223, $35.00, 
ISBN 0-7864-22221-1) 


Broadwater, an author and Civil War 
buff from western Pennsylvania, has as- 
sembled four diaries written by soldiers 
from the Keystone State. He has transcribed 
them as written by the men without any 
major changes, inserting italicized commen- 
tary between daily entries to provide back- 
ground information for those readers not 
familiar with the larger scope of events. The 
editor also provides endnotes that include 
his sources. 

The first diary was written by Lieuten- 
ant William R. Glisan, a Somerset County 


native who enlisted in the 6th Ohio in April 
1861. His diary covers events from August 
15, 1863, to February 26, 1864, and includes 
his participation in the fighting at Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga and the march to 
Knoxville later in 1863. Many of his diary 
entries are typical, brief summaries of daily 
events and include weather observations, 
camp rumors, details of marching, and the 
unit’s food situation. 

Huntingdon County resident John M. 
Kelly was seventeen when he joined the 39th 
Illinois in 1861. His diary covers the period 
from December 20, 1862, to August 31, 
1863, then from January 1-August 13, 1864. 
The first part if the diary contains very brief 
entries, but Kelly wrote more as the regi- 
ment began its participation in the siege op- 
erations at Charleston, South Carolina. He 
detailed the fighting at Bermuda Hundred 
during the Petersburg operations, where he 
was badly wounded on August 16 during 
the engagement at Deep Bottom. Kelly died 
from his wounds on October 31, 1864. 

The remaining two diaries were writ- 
ten by soldiers who served in Pennsylvania 
units. Sergeant Will Duncan was sixty-eight 
years of age when he enlisted in the 2nd 
Pennsylvania Battalion, a six-month militia 
unit called into service during the Gettys- 
burg Campaign. His diary covers the period 
from July 24—November 27, 1863, during 
which time the battalion was on guard duty 
in the vicinity of Cumberland, Maryland. 
The final diary was authored by George 
Schmittle, a trooper in the 13th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry who had earlier served with 
the 110th Pennsylvania. Schmittle enlisted 
in July 1863 and was captured with a large 
number of other men in October 1863 near 
Jefferson, Virginia. Schmittle’s narrative was 
written later and recounts his imprisonment 
in Libby Prison, Belle Isle, Andersonville, 
and Savannah; he was paroled in November 
1864. 

Taken together, these four soldiers pro- 
vide a glimpse at the varied services that 
Pennsylvania soldiers performed during 
the Civil War. This book is useful for those 
readers interested in the daily lives of Union 
soldiers, as well as details of the military op- 
erations enumerated above. Schmittle’s nar- 
rative provides vivid details on the horrible 
conditions in Andersonville. The book’s only 
failure is the editor’s omission of where the 
originals of these diaries can be consulted. 

—Rick Sauers 
Packwood House museum, Sunbury, PA 
ee 
THE CIVIL WAR UP CLOSE 
By Donald Cartmell (Franklin Lakes, NJ: 
New Page Books, 2005. Pp 207, $16.99. 
ISBN 1-56414-760-6. $16.99) 


Cartmell, author of New Page’s The 
Civil War Book of Lists, has compiled a book 
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the purpose of which is to reexamine “ac- 
cepted theories with a fresh outlook and 
bring hard-hitting analysis to many of the 
accepted theories about the war” (page 13). 
In fourteen fast-paced chapters, Cartmell 
writes about a wide array of Civil War 
stories, from postwar controversy at Get- 
tysburg, to poetry, often-wounded generals, 
and global aspects of the conflict. Although 
much of the text will be familiar to hardcore 
Civil War students, there are nuggets of in- 
formation that are not well known to many 
buffs, such as the CSS Georgia’s shelling of 
Moroccan natives in the spring of 1863. 
The author introduces readers to the 
best and worst governors and cabinet 
members, the best and worst senior citizen 
generals (all pre-war United States army 
officers), the top Confederate generals, and 
the Civil War Hall of Shame—the com- 
manders with bad timing, bad judgment, 
and bad luck (such as Edward Baker, James 
Ledlie, and Felix Zollicoffer). He covers 
the most influential battles (which will stir 
debate among readers), the most influential 
campaigns (again, controversy here), and 
submarine warfare on both sides. There’s a 
chapter on the worst doctors in the Union 
army, another on sick and wounded Con- 
federate generals. After examining some of 
the monument battles at Gettysburg, the 
author delves into continuing controversies 
such as Black Confederates, Lincoln’s birth 
cabin, and the burning of Columbia. 
Cartmell’s book is a thoroughly enter- 
taining and informative read. Readers will 
certainly debate the absence of Gettysburg 
in the influential battles and campaign 
chapters, and will wonder why the author 
included a chapter on top Confederate 
generals and none on corresponding Union 
generals, but, on the whole, Cartmell has 
penned a fascinating book that will please 
most Civil War buffs. 
—Rick Sauers 
Packwood House, Sunbury, PA 


ANTIETAM: THE LOST ORDER 
By Donald R. Jermann. (Gretna, LA, Peli- 
can Publishing, 2006. Pp 288, $24.95, ISBN 
1-58980-366-3) 


The title, Antietam: The Lost Order im- 
plies that the events leading to the bloodiest 
day of the Civil War is the focus of Captain 
Jermann’s monograph. Not so. The book, 
touted as covering “the hours between the 
time McClellan read Lee’s plan and Lee’s army 
reunited,” devotes only eight of its twenty- 
one chapters to that span of time and 
dwells more on exonerating General Miles, 
posthumously deemed incapable almost to 
the point of imbecility, than it does on the 
Battle of Antietam. 

The first chapter provides simplistic 
background material about the War in gen- 


eral that is more useful to a novice than to 
a serious historian, but Jermann apparently 
was unable to decide on his audience. After 
an inauspicious start, he covers each day 
from September 9, 1862, to the Battle of An- 
tietam on the 17th with precision befitting 
a military report as he gives a blow-by-blow 
account of each player’s movements. 

Jermann’s “what if” scenarios in the 
event that any one of the pieces of the puz- 
zle leading to Antietam had not fallen into 
place, including what if Special Order 191 
had not been found are intriguing, but he 
deflates the success of the middle chapters 
by tacking on an account of the post-war 
activities of each of the officers, North and 
South, ending anti-climactically and dismis- 
sively with James Longstreet. 

Jermann draws almost exclusively on 
the Official Records and Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War (1956), but he does include 
several first-hand accounts that add much- 
needed color to his book. Although his 
attitude toward his audience is uneven, the 
book is still a valuable source for readers 
who appreciate thorough and accurate cov- 
erage of military operations. 

—Linda J. McCelvey 
Lovelady, TX 


DEN OF MISERY 
Indiana’s Civil War Prison 
By James R. Hall (Gretna, LA: Pelican Pub- 
lishing Co., 2006. Pp 159, $25.00. ISBN 
1-58980-351-5.) 

Hall, a freelance writer and Indiana na- 
tive, came across an article by Dr. John A. 
Wyeth that appeared in Century Magazine 
in 1891 recounting the terrible conditions 
he witnessed while imprisoned at Camp 
Morton. Growing up, Hall had heard a lot 
about the horrible conditions at Anderson- 
ville but had never heard or read anything 
about conditions in Northern prisons like 
Camp Morton. The Wyeth article, Hall says, 
opened his eyes to the truth that Camp 
Morton “was a place where young men were 
often beaten, tortured, shot, and denied 
proper nutrition and medical treatment” 
and compelled him to reveal “the true his- 
toric legacy” of Camp Morton. 

Providing a good history of Camp Mor- 
ton is a long-overdue project and Hall de- 
serves credit for getting the ball rolling on it. 
Unfortunately the book adds little to the lit- 
erature on Northern prisons. The idea that 
life in Yankee prisons was uncomfortable 
and potentially deadly is certainly not new 
or in dispute among historians. Moreover, 
there is no analysis or evaluation of North- 
ern prison policies generally or at Camp 
Morton specifically in this book. Rather, the 
book is a description, based almost exclu- 
sively on Dr. Wyeth’s articles, of how horri- 
bly Confederates were mistreated by callous, 
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and sometimes murderous, officials. 

The book’s most significant weakness is 
the lack of research that went into it. The 
thin bibliography is an assortment of thir- 
teen websites and secondary sources and 
only one contemporary source. Neither Wil- 
liam Hesseltine’s Civil War Prisons nor any 
recent historian’s work on the era’s prisons 
appear in the bibliography. Readers will be 
most shocked, though, that neither the Of- 
ficial Records nor The Medical and Surgical 
History of the War of the Rebellion was con- 
sulted. Instead Hall relied almost exclusively 
on Wyeth’s two 1891 articles and a sixty- 
five- year-old history of the prison that did 
make some limited use of wartime sources. 

The limited research has resulted in 
a book that provides a picture of Camp 
Morton that often conflicts with contem- 
porary records. For example, in October 
1863 the prison was in such foul shape 
that an inspector called it “a disgrace to the 
name of military prison.” While that was true, 
Hall’s statement that the report was “basically 
downplayed by the local government and 
military officials” is simply wrong. Camp 
Morton was in something of a transitional 
phase in the fall of 1863 and in October the 
prison got a new commander, Colonel A.A. 
Stevens. Stevens was made to understand by 
Commissary General of Prisoners, Colonel 
William Hoffman, that Camp Morton need- 
ed to be improved and quickly. When the 
inspector returned in January, he reported 
to Hoffman that Stevens “is rapidly improv- 
ing the condition of the camp.” This and 
other evidence in the OR suggests that sani- 
tary and living conditions improved during 
the winter and spring of 1864, and were not 
ignored. 

Also not discussed in the book is that 
the October 1863 report also had many 
damning things to say about the post’s chief 
medical officer, a Dr. Funkhauser, who vir- 
tually ignored the prisoners. The month was 
not out before Hoffman got to work getting 
Camp Morton a more attentive physician. 
Dr. W.A. Johnson arrived shortly thereafter 
and a January 1864 inspection report de- 
scribed him as “an energetic and skillful of- 
ficer, [who] has succeeded in working a very 
great change for the better in this hospital 
since he assumed charge....” The Medical 
and Surgical History provides statistics that 
seem to support the inspector. Between 
June 1863 and June 1865 13.25 percent of 
the disease cases resulted in death while at 
Chimborazo in Richmond 11.39 percent 
of sick patients died of their maladies. Not 
only are these rates not all that far apart, the 
mortality rates for pneumonia were virtual- 
ly identical and prisoners at Camp Morton 
were actually more likely to recover from 
smallpox than those in Richmond. 

In Hall’s defense, the attempt to provide 
an accurate picture of any Civil War prison 


is a daunting one. In no other area of the 
war is there so much conflicting evidence 
about what “really” happened. Contempo- 
rary sources often point in one direction 
while postwar ones point in the opposite 
direction. But for any historian to claim that 
they have revealed the “truth” about a par- 
ticular prison he/she must demonstrate that 
they have deeply explored and scrutinized 
the existing evidence. Unfortunately that 
has not been done here. 
—Jay Gillispie 
Sampson Community College 


THE PENINSULA CAMPAIGN OF 1862 
A Military Analysis 

By Kevin Dougherty, with J. Michael 

Moore (Jackson: University Press of Mis- 

sissippi, 2005. Pp. 183, $45.00, ISBN 

1-57806-752-9). 

The Peninsula Campaign, one of the 
largest and most intricate campaigns of the 
early Civil War has received a fair amount of 
attention in military historiography. Kevin 
Dougherty, professor of military science at 
the University of Southern Mississippi, how- 
ever, argues that a strictly military analysis 
of the campaign is necessary. The Peninsula 
Campaign of 1862 offers a re-evaluation and 
examination of General George McClellan’s 
campaign in the context of “current and en- 
during military doctrine” (viii). 

Dougherty argues that the Peninsula 
Campaign represents an excellent case study 
in examining the strategic, operational, 
and tactical levels of warfare. His narra- 
tive begins with a biographical sketch of 
the campaign’s key Union and Confederate 
commanders, before detailing McClellan’s 
plan. Dougherty recounts the factors that 
contributed to the unraveling of the Union 
offensive, including failed intelligence, Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s reservations, and Robert E. 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. He argues 
that McClellan’s cautious and inept leader- 
ship were the primary factors contributing 
to Union defeat. 

The most insightful chapter is the 
conclusion, where Dougherty offers critical 
assessments of McClellan’s campaign 
and eventual withdrawal. For example, 
Dougherty uses the principles of war to 
analyze McClellan’s actions during the 
campaign, correctly faulting him for failing 
to achieve a definitive objective, unity 
of command, the element of surprise, 
and a clear offensive action. McClellan’s 
withdrawal from the Peninsula, however, 
was “nearly flawless” (155). In the larger 
context of the war, Dougherty argues that 
McClellan failed to understand that military 
and political events were intrinsically linked. 

There are several weaknesses in this 
work. The greatest failing is Dougherty’s over 
reliance on secondary sources. He rarely ref- 


erences primary sources, such as The Offi- 
cial Records or military manuals, but instead 
quotes from secondary material. Moreover, 
he has a tendency to digress into a summary 
of the campaign and its battles, and fails 
to relate these events to the larger military 
analysis and doctrine. 
—Jennifer Murray 
Gettysburg 


CAPTAIN HENRY WIRZ AND ANDER- 
SONVILLE PRISON, A REAPPRAISAL 
By Fred R. Ruhlman (Knoxville: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 2006. Pp. xvi, 270, 
$34.95. ISBN 1-5723-3541-6) 

There are few today who would argue 
against R. Fred Ruhlman’s contention that 
Captain Henry Wirz was a scapegoat for the 
horrors endured by Union soldiers at An- 
dersonville Prison. His book, Captain Henry 
Wirz and Andersonville Prison, a Reappraisal, 
appears at a time when the world is ques- 
tioning prisoner of war treatment by the 
American government. War removes bar- 
riers that separate humane from malicious 
treatment. During the Civil War each side 
committed itself to prisoner-of-war policies 
unacceptable to the enemy. The South re- 
fused to exchange black soldiers; the North 
held off any exchange hoping thereby to 
weaken the Confederacy’s pool of eligible 
soldiers. Both administrations’ lack of con- 
cern about the condition of its prisoners 
was condemnable. 

Ruhlman’s book is a fresh retelling of 
the Confederacy’s flawed attempt to find an 
adequate location to imprison Union cap- 
tives. Andersonville, Georgia was so isolated 
from the warfront that it was safe from 
Union forays during all but the final weeks 
of the war. The Confederacy built a prison 
to house enemy soldiers until some plan 
was accepted for their exchange. The Davis 
administration failed to develop that plan, 
and failed to ensure that Andersonville’s 
prisoners had the necessities to make prison 
life bearable, even livable. Andersonville 
quickly became mortally dangerous. The 
prison began as a large, fenced field with a 
stream running through it. Human waste 
soon contaminated the stream. Trees and 
shrubs, cleared outside the area so prison- 
ers could not flee to the woods, left too little 
wood to give to prisoners to build shelters 
or to make fires to cook the raw provisions 
they received. It soon became apparent that 
Andersonville was a scourge. 

The Civil War ended without a truce 
or treaty. While the fight was out of most 
Southerners when Robert E. Lee surren- 
dered his army and the Confederate gov- 
ernment had fled from Richmond, there 
were many outstanding threats to the North 
in the spring of 1865. A few Confederate 
armies and ships were still fighting the war; 


— 
Jefferson Davis and most of his Cabinet 
were roaming the countryside; and Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln had been assassi- 
nated by conspirators who had also attacked 
the Secretary of State and were supposed to 
have killed the Vice President as well. The 
assassin and his companion remained on 
the loose. Descriptions and photographs of 
Andersonville and its prisoners, provided 
yet another reason for Northerners to hate 
the South. Hysteria replaced reason and 
payback was demanded. 

Henry Wirz, who was only responsible 
for maintaining order among the prison- 
ers, was the readily available scapegoat. 
Although General John H. Winder had been 
the overall commander of Andersonville, 
he had died a natural death shortly before 
the end of the war. Wirz and Winder had 
complained to Richmond about the deplor- 
able conditions of the prison. Their com- 
plaints were supported by special reports 
from Confederate inspectors, most notably 
Colonel Daniel T. Chandler, whose report 
called for the reduction of the number of 
prisoners at Andersonville and to provide 
those remaining with better care. Chandler’s 
report concluded that “the condition of the 
prison at Andersonville is a reproach to us 
as a nation.” (130) 

Wirz’s unpopularity and cold demean- 
or, fortified by his (continued on page 95) 
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Knapsack 


(continued from page 13) in a training 
accident, falling out of his airplane after 
having apparently forgotten to fasten 
his seat belt; Mitchel Field, on Long 
Island, was named after him. 

The mother of the three boys, 
Jennie Mitchel, lived until 1899 
supported by Irish-American admirers, 
and is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery 
in the Bronx, surrounded by the graves 
of Confederate veterans. 

After the war the Union arrested 
John Mitchel, Sr., for aiding the 
Rebellion, but he was pardoned by 
President Andrew Johnson. Mitchel 
returned to Ireland in 1874 and was 
elected to Parliament from Tipperary. 
The English declared him ineligible to 
serve. Another election was held, and 
Mitchel was again elected. True to the 
end, however, Mitchel refused to take a 
seat in the British Parliament. 

He died in 1875 and is buried in 
County Down, Ireland. 


contributed by Chuck Lyons 


Note: Its not clear how the story of Willie 
Mitchel’s death came to be known. The tale 
seems to have originated in a letter sent to 
the superintendent of the Soldiers’ National 
Cemetery in Gettysburg in 1864. The 
original letter has since disappeared, 


making its provenance difficult to assess. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
The 23rd New York at Antietam 


Formed in 1891, the Antietam 
Battlefield Board was charged by 
Congress to preserve and mark the 
battle lines of America’s bloodiest day. 
Reconstructing a coherent narrative 
of a battle from the chaos of combat 
is always a daunting task; on a field 
with few permanent terrain features 
and even fewer commands holding 
static defensive positions, it was all 
| the more problematic. The challenge 
fell primarily to the Board’s historical 
expert, Brevet Brigadier General 
Ezra A. Carman. Himself a veteran 
of the battle, Carman interviewed 


and corresponded with hundreds of | 


participants from both armies in order 
to complete this task. 


Carman’s papers, now scattered in | 


a number of repositories, are a trove 
of valuable yet little-seen resources. A 


good example is a manuscript copy of 
this after-action report from Colonel 
Henry C. Hoffman of the 23rd New 
York Infantry (Third Brigade, First 
Division, I Corps) to Brigadier General 
Marsena. R. Patrick. Unpublished 
in either the Official Records or its 
Supplement, Colonel Hoffman’s account 
details the regiment’s participation 
in the opening Union offensive south 
along the Hagerstown Pike, the fighting 
in Miller’s Cornfield, and the later 
catastrophe in the infamous West 
Woods: 
Hd.Qrs.23 New York 
Sharpsburg, Sept. 20, 1862 
Brig. Gen. M. R. Patrick 
I hereby respectfully submit the 
following report of the part taken 
by my command in the battle of 
Sharpsburg, or Antietam, fought 
Sept. 17, 1862. 
After the battle of South Mountain 
or Middletown, Md., fought on 
Sunday evening Sept. 14, 1862, we 
marched with the brigade on the 
morning of the 15 Sept., to a point 
near Keedysville and encamped for 
the night. 
We proceeded next morning, Sept. 
16, to a point near Sharpsburg 
and occupied the day in changing 
position from one point on the field 
to another, until almost evening 
when we were marched across the 
Antietam Creek and took up our 
position amid a tremendous fire 
of artillery on the extreme right of 
the entire army. By this time it was 
dark and we lay on our arms all 
night. 
At early dawn on the morning of 
the 17th the enemy opened a fire 
of artillery on us under which we 
lay for about three quarters of an 
hour, when we were moved with 
the rest of the brigade to the left 
about half a mile and in range of 
the enemy’s guns to the support as 
I understand of [Brig.] Gen. [John] 
Gibbon’s brigade, which was at that 
time hotly engaged with the enemy’s 
forces both with artillery and small 


arms, and advanced up in the rear | 


of [Capt. Joseph B.] Campbell’s 
battery and from thence moved to 
the right by a flank movement, and 
halted in the edge of the woods, the 
left of the column resting on the 
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turnpike leading to Sharpsburg. 
Here I was ordered to move with 
my command to the right of the 
line to reconnoitre and watch the 
movement of a large body of the 
enemy who were reported to be 
gaining our right flank and rear, 
but had proceeded only a short 
distance when the order was 
countermanded and I was sent 
back to join the brigade by order 
of [Brig.] Gen. [Abner] Doubleday, 
a regiment having been detached 
from another brigade to perform 
the duty assigned to my command. 
We then marched back by the left 
flank double quick and joined our 
brigade just in time to advance with 
it to the ledge of rocks on the right 
and in front of Campbell’s regular 
battery, and opened fire on the flank 
column of the enemy which was 
advancing through the cornfield 
and on the battery, driving them 
back in great haste and with much 
slaughter. 

We with the brigade advanced after 
the fleeing rebels across the clover 
field to the turnpike and remained 
there a short time delivering a 
heavy fire into the enemy, when 
suddenly the discovery was made 
that our brigade was flanked on the 
right by the enemy in large force 
and by your direction fell back in 
perfect order to the ledge of rocks, 
where we halted and stopped the 
advancing foe. 

By this time our ammunition had 
nearly given out and upon re- 
enforcements coming up we fell 
back a short distance behind a rise 
of ground, stacked arms, and were 
preparing to make coffee when a 
rebel battery, suddenly brought 
into position on our right, opened 
fire and was getting range on us. 
We then moved forward into the 
woods and lay under a heavy fire of 
artillery about half an hour, when 
three lines of our infantry, said to 
be [Maj. Gen. John] Sedgwick’s 
division [of the II Corps], entered 
the woods on our left, but were 
soon driven back in great disorder, 
making much confusion in all 
the troops in that vicinity; but I 
succeeded in keeping the ranks in 
order and moving up to the ledge 


of rocks before mentioned, where 
it was impossible to deliver a fire 
without endangering our own 
fleeing men. 
At the same time the enemy poured 
a brisk fire into our right flank and 
rear when we were ordered by you 
to return, which was done in such 
perfect order as to elicit the notice 
and flattering remark of Brig. Gen. 
[Oliver O.] Howard, in addressing 
his own flying men, whom he was 
nobly but vainly attempting to rally. 
That brave officer pointed to us as 
an example for the disorganized, 
saying as he did so, “Men! that is the 
way to leave a field. That regiment 
are acting like soldiers. Do as they 
do, men, and we will drive them 
back again in ten minutes.” 
We retired to the edge of the 
woods, immediately back of the 
point where Campbell’s battery 
was situated, and formed with 
the rest of the brigade along the 
fence, and succeeded with the 
assistance of other troops, who 
were rallied in our rear and on our 
right, in presenting such a front as 
to intimidate the enemy from any 
further advance. After remaining in 
this position until order was again 
restored, we were relieved by other 
troops, and were moved off to the 
rear, replenished our ammunition, 
and lay in support of the regular 
line of batteries until night. 
There was no infantry fight on our 
front after we left the field. We 
had but 8 companies in the battle, 
Co. C being detailed at division 
headquarters and with the train, 
and Co. B being on picket duty 
on the right and in front of our 
position in the morning and on the 
night before . . . [remaining portion 
deleted in Carman’s copy] 
We had 1 field, 1 staff, 13 line 
officers and 223 enlisted men. Lost 
4 killed, 35 wounded. 
H. C. Hoffman 
Colonel, comdg. 
Contributed by Joseph Pierro 
Joseph Pierro is the editor of the 
forthcoming Maryland Campaign 
of September 1862: Ezra A. Carman’s 
Definitive Account of the Union and 
Confederate Armies at Antietam 


(Routledge). 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


(continued on page 93) Swiss origins and 
his heavy German accent, made him a likely 
scapegoat. His Catholic religion, which he 
shared with some of the accused conspira- 
tors in Lincoln’s assassination, made him 
further suspect. “Wirz was not a defendant 
charged with violations of the rules of war 
but a national symbol representing the 
frustrations against rebellion, violence, and 
disruption of the natural balance.” (173) 
Ruhlman’s best writing comes in his account 
of Wirz’s trial where hearsay was admitted 
as evidence by the prosecution, relevant 
evidence brought forth by the defense was 
dismissed, and the trial was closely watched 
by Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton. 
Rules of law had to be bent to accom- 
modate the administration’s demand that 
someone pay for wartime mistreatment. 
Ruhlman deftly tells the story of the 
planning, building, staffing, and use of the 
prison. He reveals no unknown or previ- 
ously overlooked data, but his book was 
not written to advance scholarship. Its pur- 
pose is to tell the tale of wartime excess to 
another generation. Ruhlman does include 
some errors, such as calling the French 
emperor during the American Civil War 
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VirGiniA AT War, 1862 
Edited by William C. Davis 
and James I. Robertson Jr. 


Napoleon Bonaparte instead of Napoleon 
III ,and stating that Jefferson Davis was 
held in a cell at Fortress Monroe for nearly 
two years when in fact he was only in a cell 
a short time before being moved to more 
accommodating quarters. The Anderson- 
ville story is generally well-told about the 
men—both prisoners and their keepers— 
who tried to cope with a deadly situation 
beyond their control. The author, however, 
exceeds prudence when he examines the 
possibility that “a quantitative model” sup- 
ports the idea that Andersonville could 
be considered “a nineteenth-century 
Auschwitz” and Davis as a “prototype of 
Heinrich Himmler.” (226) Although he uses 
this image as a straw man to destroy later, 
no matter how horrible Andersonville was, 
it was never conceived to be the final solu- 
tion for anyone. The true stories of Ander- 
sonville and Wirz’s trial are dramatic and 
tragic enough that no epilogue is needed 
to emphasize their injustice. It is a book 
that should be placed in public and college 
libraries, but it would have been a better 
book without the epilogue. 
—Edward K. Eckert 
Board of Trustees Professor Emeritus 
St. Bonaventure University 
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Auction of Significant Civil War Items 
Featuring the Henry H. Stone Coat 
Worn at The Battle of Gettysburg 


Say: 


On April 1, 1864, Henry H. Stone 


wrote home to his mother. The letter 
reads in part: 


...you wish for me to send home any 
of my clothes that | may have worn in 
the Battle of “Gettysburg” | will do so 
at once.../ will send you my “Jacket” worn 


. 4 - . —— 

in the Battles Fredericksburg Chancellorsville 

Gettysburg and Wapping Heights — also 

Locust Grove. 

Sometime during the month of April, 1864, 

he sent a parcel containing his jacket to his ROIS ie pete rani cron 
: - uniforms known t were worn at 

mother in Massachusetts, That / wore...in Gettysburg, Right: Sergeant Henry 

the battles of... Gettysburg. H. Stone of the 11th Mass. infantry 
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